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CALVINISM AN EPOCH OF PROGRESS. 


BY PROFESSOR EML. V. GERHART, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY OF THE REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH, LANCASTER, PA. 


Tue system of Christian doctrine which 
starts with the hypothesis of unconditional 
foreordination, commonly known as Calvin- 
ism, was, during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and onward into the first 
half of the present century, the most potent 
factor of orthodox theological thought in 
the Protestant churches on the Continent 
of Europe, in Great Britain, and in Amer- 
ica. 

This ascendency was not accidental. It 
was due to the fact that John Calvin, and 
the system which his name represents, made 
a decided advance upon the theology of the 
middle ages. 

The principle of Calvinism is open to 
valid criticism. A revision of Calvinistic 
Standards is called for by present Christian 
belief and by a better knowledge of New 
Testament teaching. But this concession 
should not betray us into closing our eyes 
to the great theoretical and practical value 
of the theological system whose strength is 
now on the wane. Calvinism marks an 
epoch of progress on the doctrine of God, no 
less, also on the doctrine respecting the ex- 
tent and certitude of salvation as well for 
unbaptized infants dying in infancy as for 
adults. 

If we would estimate the positive signifi- 
cance of Calvin’s theology and anthropology, 
his system must be studied, not chiefly in 
comparison with doctrinal results which, 
since the sixteenth century, have on the basis 
of original Calvinism been developed, but 
studied in contrast with doctrines respect- 
ing God, respecting the Mediator and per- 
sonal salvation, which were dominant dur- 
ing the middle ages, and continued to wield 
the sceptre onward to the dawn of the Ref- 
ormation. 

Calvin affirmed the majesty and holiness 
of God as explicitly as divine majesty and 


holiness were affirmed by medieval scholas- 
tics. But instead of putting God at an in- 
finite distance from men, clothed with aus- 
tere, repellent righteousness, not directly 
accessible to the prayers of His children ; 
instead of removing the Saviour from con- 
tact with sinners, and representing Him as 
approachable most effectually through the 
mediation of the Virgin Mary, of prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs, Calvin, with Luther 
and Zwingli, brought prominently to view 
the immediate accessibility, by the Spirit, 
of Jesus Christ enthroned in glory, and the 
direct loving fellowship of God with believ- 
ers in His incarnate Son. 

Special stress Calvin laid on God as the 
God of Jove and grace. The efficiency of 
saving love was, indeed, limited by sover- 
eign will. ‘‘ Men are not all created with a 
similar destiny ; but eternal life is foreor- 
dained for some, and eternal damnation for 
others” (Inst. IIT., pp. 21-25). Neverthe- 
less it is Jove that elects, not cold will. It is 
love to multitudes of mankind of all races 
and all nations, love to the unworthy and 
guilty, that becomes the dominant force in 

Jalvin’s doctrine of God, an ethical force 
that essentially modified the traditional con- 
ception of God’s majesty and holiness prev- 
alent in the Roman Church. 

This doctrine of God’s immediate com- 
munion of love with multitudes of elect 
men, alienated by sin from divine right- 
eousness, was an extraordinary advance on 
the medieval dogma, a dogma which denied 
both the fact and the possibility of such di- 
rect fellowship of God with any man. The 
sanctity of divine majesty excluded not 
only multitudes, but all from direct access. 
It is the assertion and vindication of elect- 
ing love—that is, of free grace bestowing the 
blessing of salvation and eternal life on sin- 
ners, not the limitation to a definite num- 
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ber, that was the new theological truth, new 
in contrast with Gottschalk, with all the 
scholastics, and in contrast with Augustine. 

These ideas—the love of God to sinners 
and God’s direct fellowship in Christ with 
His people—have proven themselves to be 
imperishable factors of evangelical theology. 
Though important modifications have in op- 
posite directions been developed, yet all 
evangelical theologies—Arminianism, mod- 
ern Calvinism, the federal school, and the 
christological school—have distinguishing 
features which are referable to the new 
truth concerning God’s character declared 
by the Reformers, and declared with special 
emphasis by John Calvin. 

Iam in sympathy with the revisionists ; 
but I cannot concede that the advocates of 
revision in the memorable discussion before 
the New York Presbytery did full justice to 
the Westminster Standards on the question 
respecting divinelove. Judging from pub- 
lished reports of the debate, the opponents 
of revision seem to have yielded that point 
without much resistance ; and in doing this 
they failed to use their resources for rebut- 
tal which the Standards furnish. 

The truth is that the Standards lay special 
stress, as Calvin did, on divine love. The 
Confession says: ‘‘ God, according to the 

ood pleasure of His will, hath chosen in 

hrist those of mankind that are predes- 
tinated unto life, ‘out of His mere free 
grace and love.’’’ Again: When God 
translates the sinner into the state of grace 
He, “‘ by His grace alone,” enables him 
freely to live and do that which is spirit- 
ually good (Chapter IX., p. 4). The “‘ effec- 
tual call is of God’s free and special grace 
alone”’ (Chapter X., p. 2). On Justification 
the Confession says (of the elect) that ‘‘ their 
justification is only of free grace ; that both 
the exact justice and rich grace of God might 
be glorified in the justification of sinners” 
(Chapter XI., p. 3). Let these references 
suffice. 

The Westminster Standards may use the 
word grace more frequently than Jove. But 
this usage strengthens the vindication of 
the Westminster divines. What is grace 
but the love of God to the transgressor, de- 

raved, guilty, helpless and_ hopeless ¢ 

jhat but the most intense action and the 
unique manifestation of love? Contrasted 
with the doctrine of Romanism on Soteri- 
ology, it is the emphasis put on divine 
grace, on God’s love to the sinner condemned 
for his sins, that distinguishes all Reformed 
confessions, on the one hand from Roman- 
ism, and on the other from Arminianism. 

The Westminster Standards refrain from 
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quoting the class of proof texts represented 
by John 3 : 16, not so much because these 
passages declare the love of God, but be- 
cause they bring into prominence God’s love 
to the world—in other words, because they 
teach God’s love, not to some men, but to 
all men. 

The system of theological thought which 
starts with the idea of God’s election to 
eternal life of some persons to the exclusion 
of others, as represented by Zwingli, Luther, 
and Calvin (for all were predestinarians), 
was the first system in the entire history of 
Christianity that, turning from man, looked 
exclusively to the superabounding grace of 
God, and laid the foundation of hope, not 
on man’s works of obedience and acquired 
worthiness, but on God’s forgiving love free- 
ly bestowed, for the sake of Christ’s merits 
alone, on all sinners who were willing to ac- 
cept forgiveness. 

he vulnerable spot on the body of the 
system is the arbitrary limitation of love to 
a part only of our race. 

No less truly does Calvinism mark an 
epoch of progress as regards the doctrine 
respecting the certitude and extent of salva- 
tion. The comparison is to be made with 
medieval dogmas, not with Protestant be- 
liefs of our time. 

Pre-Reformation doctrines on _ personal 
salvation hung a menacing cloud of doubt 
over the church. According to Thomas 
Aquinas, the Doctor Angelicus, a Christian 
cannot certainly know that he is a subject 
of saving grace except by direct revelation 
from God, all other evidences being uncer- 
tain; but God very seldom makes use of 
revelation, and then only as a special favor 
—‘‘ Revelat Deus hoe aliquando aliquibus 
ex speciali privilegio” (Summa II. I., Q. 
112, Art. 5). To the teaching of Aquinas 
and the common sentiment of the school- 
men, the Council of Trent affixes its seal. 
Says this council : ‘‘ Except by special reve- 
lation, it cannot be known whom God hath 
chosen unto Himself’? (Sixt. Sess., Chap- 
ter XII.). Doubts and fears relative to the 
future world were the common inheritance, 
not only of heretics and lawless men, but of 
the whole body of the faithful. With single 
exceptions, the immediate prospect of all 
who died in the communion of the Church 
was admission to the horrors of purgatory, 
where for unknown ages the souls of the de- 
parted had to suffer the agonies of expiation 
and purification in burning flames. Aquinas, 
the most influential teacher of the medieval 
age (died 1274), says of the sufferings in 
purgatory : ‘‘ Respondeo : Dicendum, quod 
supposito ignis inferni non sit metaphorice 
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dictus, nec ignis imaginarius, sed verus ignis 
corporeus, oportet dicere quod anima ab 
igne coporeo penas patietur; cum Dom- 
inus ignem illum diabolo et angelis ejus 
paratum esse dicat, Matt. 25, qui sunt in- 
corporei, sicut ipsa anima. Sed quomodo 
pati possit, multipliciter assignatur (Ter- 
tie Partis Sum. Theo. Supp., Q. 70, Art. 3.) 

In opposition to the spiritual bondage of 
Roman dogmas, none among the reformers 
affirmed more definitely than Calvin, and 
none with greater force of logic supported 
the truth that believers enjoy in Jesus 
Christ a present salvation, and in Him pos- 
sess the sure ground for the hope of triumph 
in the hour of death. The unconditional 
decree of election was the immovable foun- 
dation of an uplifting confidence for scores 
of thousands of all climes and in all ages— 
a multitude which no man can number (Rev. 
B: il; 7s 9. 

Also regarding the salvation of infants, 
Calvinism makes an epoch of progress. 
From the age of Augustine, theology during 
all the centuries before the Reformation de- 
nied the hope of blessedness to ‘‘ the little 
ones” dying without baptism. The entire in- 
fant world, extra ecclesiam, was consigned to 
the confines of perdition. ** It may be cor- 
rectly affirmed,” Augustine says, ‘‘ that such 
infants as quit the body without being bap- 
tized will be involved in the mildest con- 
demnation of all. That person, therefore, 
greatly deceives both himself and others 
who teaches that they will not be involved 
in condemnation” (De pecc. mer., et re- 
miss., I., 21). Elsewhere the same great 
theologian speaks in still stronger terms. 
The innumerable souls of these little 
ones, he says, who leave the body with- 
out being baptized, ‘‘ are justly given over to 
eternal death by Him with whom there is 
no unrighteousness” (Ep. 180., 2). From 
this tenet Calvinism dissented ; and the di- 
vines of the Reformation were the first to 
take a firm stand against this severe doc- 
trine. 

The decree of unconditional election, as 
taught by Calvin, includes not a nation, nor 
a family, but individuals ; and includes 
them not on the ground of nationality, or of 
parentage, or of innate disposition, or of 
personal worthiness, but on the ground sole- 
ly of the good pleasure of God. Says Cal- 
vin: ‘‘ If, therefore, we can assign no rea- 
son why He grants mercy to His people but 
because such is His pleasure, neither shall 
we find any other cause but His will for the 
reprobation of others. For when God is 
said to harden or show mercy to whom He 
pleases, meu are taught by this declaration 
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to seek no cause beside His will” (Insti- 
tutes III., Chapter X XIII., IL.). 

Harshly such words may sound in the 
ears of Christians now. But when, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, this doc- 
trine was promulgated, it was an inestimable 
joy. The hope of salvation for infants dy- 
ing in infancy was not only confirmed, but 
also confidently enlarged. ‘The sovereign de- 
cree elects unto life a definite number from 
among all nations, all classes, and every age. 
There is no cause for the inclusion of some 
and the exclusion of others ‘“‘ beside His 
will.” 

True, eternal life is accorded only to elect 
infants ; but the decree of election embraces 
multitudes of all lands and nations. 

Calvinism came laden with rich blessings 
of comfort, furnishing a solid basis for the 
belief that an innumerable company of “‘ lit- 
tle ones” born and dying in the darkness of 
heathenism, or quitting the body without 
baptism in Christian lands, instead of being 
** given over to eternal death,” as tradition- 
al theology maintained, were the objects of 
Christ’s redeeming love, and would attain 
to the full fruition of the blessedness of 
glorified spirits. 

The doctrine of predestination as held by 
the Reformers, but most rigidly in all its 
consequences by Calvin, opens an era of 
peace for Christian experience, an era of 
freedom for Christian obedience, an era of 
joy for believers in death—of peace qnd 
freedom and joy which was unknown during 
the reign of Roman Catholicism. 

When rightly compared with the theology 
and soteriology of pre- Reformation times, it 
must be conceded that the Calvinism of 
John Calvin ennobled the idea of God, es- 
tablished on a firmer basis the belief in the 
forgiveness of all sins,* and enriched the 
life of the Christian by turning a service of 
fear and anxiety into a service of thankful- 
ness and praise. 

And these inestimable blessings of faith, 
love, and hope have passed from Augustin- 
ian predestination, as inherited by Luther, 
as interpreted and advanced by Calvin, to 
all divergent theological systems of the 
modern Protestant world. 





* Original sin and actual sins. The theology of the school- 
men held that the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ on the cross 
atoned only for original sin and for actual sins committed 
before baptism. The guilt of actual sins committed after bap- 
tiem was remitted on the ground of the meritoriousness of 
works. So Anselm taught, Thomas Aquinas, and all leading 
theologians. Hence the prevailing sense of uncertainty as to 

srsonal salvation. The value of the atonement of Christ, 

orner says, ‘* ist daher nach beiden Confessionen [Reformed 
and Lutheran] alum fassend, i.e., bezieht sich auf alle Siinden, 
die Erbsiinde und die wirklichen, die Sinden nicht blasz vor, 
sondern auch nach der Taufe, withrend die Katholische 
Kirche die Kraft der versélneeng anf die Erbsiinde be- 
schriinkt’ (Christliche Glaubeuslehre, Vol. II, p. 556). 
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JOHN WILLIAMSON NEVIN, D.D., 
LL.D 


““The Life and Work of John Williamson Nevin, D.D., 
LL.D.,”’ by Theodore Apple, D.D., Pectus Facit Theologum. 
Philadelphia : Reformed Church Publication House, 907 Arch 
Street, 1889. 


BY REV. W. M. REILY, PH.D. 


THE volume before us is the result of the 
labor of a pupil and colleague of Dr. Nevin, 
who was selected as the proper person for 
the task, by the Alumni Association of 
Franklin and Marshall College. The author 
devoted several years of unremitting toil to 
the undertaking, and has placed a large 
circle of readers under lasting obligations to 
him for the fidelity and ability with which 
he has accomplished it. His aim as far as 
possible was to enable the reader to form a 
just estimate of the subject of the biogra- 
phy, by allowing him to speak for himself 
through judiciously selected excerpts from 
his writings. The work is prefaced by an 
admirable introduction from the pen of Dr. 
F. A. Gast. 

Dr. Nevin’s name has been so closely 
identified during the last half century with 
the history of the Reformed (Ger.) Church in 
the United States, that his ** Lifeand Work” 
covers the ground embraced in this important 
chapter of its history ; while his character, 
hiseability, and his career, render him a con- 
spicuous and interesting figure in the his- 
tory of the American Church and its the- 
ology. A prominent living divine of the 
Presbyterian Church speaks of him as ‘‘ one 
of the greatest, best, and most influential 
men that the American Church has yet 
produced. ’’* 

He was born in Franklin County, Pa., 
Feb. 20, 1803 ; graduated at Union College, 
under the presidency of Dr. Nott, studied 
theology at Princeton under Drs. Alexander 
and Miller, and served as locum tenens for 
Dr. Charles Hodge, as professor of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature, while the latter was 
taking a two years’ course in the Universi- 
ties of Germany. He served the Western 
Theological Seminary at Alleghany ten 
years as professor of Biblical Literature and 
Church Ssistery. In 1840 he accepted a call 
to Mercersburg, and while teaching Didactic 
Theology, presided over Marshall College 
until 1853. He served ten years as presi- 
dent of the same institution, now Franklin 
and Marshall College at Lancaster, where 
with youthful freshness and zeal, he studied 





* See “ Life and Work,” p. 91. 
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and taught in the departments of Ethics, 
AMsthetics, and the Philosophy of History, 
He continued to think and write, with the 
intensest moral and intellectual vigor, up to 
his eightieth year. He died at Caernarvon 
Place, near Lancaster, Pa., June 6th, 1886, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

At Princeton a solid foundation in theo- 
logical scholarship was laid by assiduous at- 
tention to exegetical and biblical study in 
general. Stimulated by urgent request, 
which he says he had no right to refuse, 
he here wrote his ‘‘ Biblical Antiquities,” a 
work which, in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union has been circulated 
far and wide, and continues in general pop- 
ular use without a rival in Christian fami- 
lies to the present time. In Mercersburg 
he wrote his famous polemic against the 
Anxious Bench system, which produced as 
much excitement in one portion of the re- 
ligious public mind, as did ‘‘ The Mystical 
Presence,’’ which soon followed, in another. 
In the latter work he describes, vindicates, 
and, under the light of later theological and 
philosophical inquiry, develops the Re- 
formed or Calvinistic doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. It was favorably reviewed by Dr. 
Ebrard, in the Studien und Kritiken, who 
congratulates himself that in the essentials 
of his own theory, as brought out in his 
work of two volumes on that subject, he 
had been anticipated by the American di- 
vine. In his “‘ Dogmatics” he quotes from 
Dr. Nevin’s work In commendatory terms. 
Then followed the controversy between the 
author of the ‘‘ Mystical Presence” and Dr. 
Charles Hodge. Dr. Nevin was further 
brought into notice when he found a re- 
spectful and respectable antagonist in the 
person of Orestes A. Bronson, the famous 
American convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Dr. Dorner, of Berlin, gave an 
account of Dr. Nevin’s position, with strict- 
ures upon it, in his own Jahrbicher, which 
was answered by an elaborate double article 
in the Mercersburg Review. The columns 
of this periodical (whose name was changed 
to that of the Reformed Quarterly Review) 
were enriched from time to time up to the 
year 1883, by contributions from his pen, 
all of which are characterized in equal meas- 
ure by pointed ethical and doctrinal zeal, by 
spirited and forcible presentation, philo- 
sophical acumen, scholarly breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of view, manly independence 
and self-renewing freshness of thought, 
making a body of theological literature 
which will continue to prove deserving of 
the studious attention of thinkers intent 
upon the investigation of the great problems 
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1890. ] JOHN WILLIAMSON 
which lie at the basis of the science of reveal- 
ed religion. 

At Alleghany, Dr. Nevin was awakened 
to the importance of German theological 
literature. He tells us that he never knew 
what history was until he learned it from 
Neander. He studied the German language 
in order to have access to all the writings of 
the great historian. Not only was a new 
world of thought opened up before him ; 
now, to use his own language, began a new 
theological and religious life. When he 
came to Mercersburg, he found here his fu- 
ture colleague and friend, Dr. Rauch, the 
author of the ‘‘ Psychology,” whom Dr. 
Nevin designates as ‘‘one of the finest 
minds of Germany, one which, under other 
circumstances, might well have*been count- 
ed an ornament to the oldest and most con- 
spicuous institutions in the land.” After 
the death of Dr. Rauch, the services of Dr. 
P. Schaff, a pupil of Neander, and at that 
time a member of the theological faculty of 
Berlin, were secured, with whom Dr. Nevin 
was associated many years in teaching, in 
study, and in controversy. Thus aided, di- 
rected, and stimulated, he devoted himself 
with all energy to the study of the specula- 
tive philosophers, as well as to the sed 
of the various German schools of theological 
thought. Two articles written about his 
time, one entitled ‘‘ A Plea for Philoso- 
phy,” the other on ‘* Iuman Freedom,” 
reveal the fact of his having sounded the 
depths of that great movement represented 
by Kant and his successors ; while his fa- 
miliarity, especially with Richard Rothe, is 
evinced on every hand. At one time he 
pronounced Rothe’s ‘* Anfiange der Christ- 
chins Kirche” the most suggestive book he 
had ever read. Dr. Schaff still speaks of 
the enthusiasm with which his colleague 
threw himself into the study of the works 
of this eminent moralist and historian. Eb- 
rard speaks of Dr. Nevin's ‘‘ depth, preci- 
sion, and perspicuity of thought,” and adds 
that ‘‘ he acquired for himself the priceless 
credit of having transplanted the ripe fruits 
of the German theological mind into the 
American world of thought.”* 

Dr. Nevin was no polyhistor. His was, 
indeed, an inquiring mind, and in the field 
now entered he found new truths and facts 
in every way calculated to gratify it. His 
was also an active mind, and if anywhere in 
all the world, he here met with material 
which challenged independent thought. 
But if there was one feature which distin- 
guished his character more than another, it 





* See “ Life and Work,” p. 279, 
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was moral earnestness. His was pre-emi- 
nently an ethical nature. Dr. Schaff was 
always of the opinion that, as this quality 
shone out so conspicuously in Dr. Nevin’s 
life, it was to be regretted that he had not 
concentrated his energies upon a system of 
ethics, as he might have produced one emi- 
nently deserving of the name. Veneration 
for divine law, which could assert itself as 
such, in whatever form it might appear, was 
the ruling force of his being ; the law of 
God, especially as revealing itself in ‘‘ the 
grand and glorious objectivities of the Chris- 
tian life,” was the magnet to which, above 
all else, the iron of his Scotch-Irish blood 
was quickly and tellingly responsive. If 
there was anything to which his nature was 
abhorrent, it was disregard to properly con- 
stituted authority. Le looked upon the 
** false freedom” prevailing in our social, 
ecclesiastical, and national life, as the root 
of all the evils of the day, especially those 
which assume the form of denominational 
bigotry, sectarianism and fanaticism. How 
was this hydra-headed monster to be check- 
ed and tamed? This was the question which 
agitated his soul. Wherever ashadow of an 
answer presented itself, thither he anxious- 
ly looked. 

The effects of his German studies upon 
his mind are best described in his own lan- 
guage: ‘‘I will not pretend to particular- 
ize the points in which my doctrinal theol- 
ogy was affected by the practical, hermen- 
eutical and historical experiences of which 
I have now spoken. ... Different influ- 
ences and tendencies wrought in my mind 
at this time toward the production of a com- 
mon spiritual movement, ... It had for 
its scope and aim... the right adjust- 
ment of the objective and subjective sides of 
Christianity, its supernatural substance, and 
its natural form, in their relation to each 
other ; and there belonged to it also through- 
out an inward determination toward Christ, 
as offering in the constitution of His own 
yerson the only proper solution for the prob- 
ae ... It ts gust here that the key to 
my whole religious history lies” (1870). 

He now sees that, at the basis of all that 
was wrong in his earlier life was what he 
called a pietistic subjectivity or unhistorical 
spiritualism, with which was connected a 
latent element of rationalism. The only 
possible help for it was to be found in that 
substantial realism which is presented to 
and for the faith of the believer in the di- 
vine and heavenly ‘‘ objectivities’’ entering 
into the constitution of the Kingdom of - 
God. When on the one hand he became 
convinced that the incarnation was not only 
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the central fact in the economy of redemp- 
tion, but of all history, and on the other 
from his ‘‘ hermeneutical experiences” he 
found that the letter of the Bible could be 
twisted like a nose of wax to suit the caprices 
of any and every upstart sect, he was 
brought to the conviction that the Apostles’ 
Creed, in the original historical sense, was 
the only proper norm for biblical interpre- 
tation, and that the historical Church was 
the organ for the transmission and unfold- 
ing of thesupernatural order-of being which 
was implanted into the life of our race, when 
the ‘* Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.” In aword, as over against the false 
subjectivism before referred to, he knew at 
this time of no true objectivism except that 
which is found in a pronounced high-church 
position. The result was that he lost all 
confidence in modern evangelical Protes- 
tantism, and while always referring in most 
respectful terms to elements in the Roman 
Catholic Church which were specifically 
anti-Protestant, he was fond of reeommend- 
ing to his friends the works of Sadler and 
other tractarian authors. At this time the 
subjects which prominently engaged his at- 
tention were those of Apostolic succession, 
the sacraments as grace-bearing ordinances, 
and a full ritualistic cultus. The altar was 
elevated above the pulpit, the Church above 
the Bible, and adherence to ecclesiastical 
tradition and practice above the states and 
experiences of the inner life and mind of the 
‘ations. This is what the Creed seemed to 
him to require, what historical Christianity 
involved, and the distracted state of the 
Church made peremptorily necessary. 

While now his Anglican proclivities be- 
came more and more pronounced, he never 
was disabused of the impression made upon 
his mind by his German “‘ practical, her- 
meneutical, and historical experiences,” 
which found in the mystical element of his 
nature a genial lodgment, and which led 
him toward a sounder Christology. These 
crop out again and again in all his writings, 
and seem to slumber in a dream-like way 
beneath his ‘‘Kirchenschmerz,’’ only to 
burst forth anew in overwhelming intensity. 
Whether he was conscious of a dualism here 
or not, Dorner saw what he considered a 
weak point in his adversary’s harness, and 
upon it were concentrated the sledge-ham- 
mer strokes of the Telemonian Ajax of Ger- 
man Theology. Dr. Nevin never forgot that 
the subjective element of man’s nature, the 
free and ethical side of the personal creature 
had, likewise, its God-given rights, and that 
violence to its inalienable claims, come from 
whatever quarter it may, however sovereign 
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or holy, is destructive of all true human ad- 
vancement. He never renounced his con- 
ception of faith, as this is unfolded in his 
three Articles on the Creed, a conception 
which he claimed was to all intents and 
eck aap that of Luther himself, namely, as 
being that Ileaven born organ, by which the 
believer was enabled not only to behold, but 
enter and lay hold upon the realities of the 
spiritual and eternal world made present in 
God’s revelation of Himself to man. Fur- 
ther, he never countenanced a literal adher- 
ence to any form of orthodoxy, and depre- 
cated a repristination of the theology of any 
past century. The intellectualism of the 
post-Reformation systems and confessions, 
In its icy logical constructions and dialectics, 
stood exposed before him in all its inade- 
quacy and weakness. This was nowhere 
more clearly exemplified than in the West- 
minster Confession, to which he decidedly 
preferred the Heidelberg Catechism. This 
** most ecumenical of all the Protestant sym- 
bolls’? hecontinued to admire until the end, 
on account of its deeper, more vital, and 
more mystical view of the work of redemp- 
tion, which, as the divine and eternal a 
stance of Revelation, it sets forth as the 
proper object of faith, thus doing full jus- 
tice to the objective facts of Christianity, as 
well as to the conditions and requirements 
of the inner life of man. On this basis he 
advanced, and to these convictions he re- 
mained true. The movement of his later 
life and thought involved contradiction to 
much that had gone before, and the tearing 
away of much that entered into an earlier 
superstructure. What was solid and true 
stood. Ife maintained the consciousness of 
a steady and legitimate advancement toward 
@ position in which every shadow of dualism 
disappeared, and all former antagonisms 
were dissolved. What this is he tells us on 
age 570 of his answer to Dorner: ‘‘ Faith 
ia to do with the substantial matter of 
Revelation lying back of the written Word. 
But such revelation, itis seen, must come to 
its completion in Christ, and it is in Him that 
faith finds its full object. This now would 
seem to bring us to the Christocentric view.” 

In 1861 a work appeared in Germany 
which created a memorable commotion in 
theological circles. It was Rothe’s famous 
** Zur Dogmatik,’”? in which the whole sub- 
ject of Revelation, Inspiration, and the Bi- 
ble was placed in the alembic of a fear- 
fully critical investigation. A few years 
later it fell into Dr. Nevin’s hands. His 
mind was now as deeply aroused on the sub- 
ject of the Sacred Scriptures as it had been 
previously on that of the Church question 
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by Rothe’s ‘‘ Anfinge.” The Church had 
always believed and taught that the Scrip- 
tures were the Inspired Word of God. Ac- 
cording to Rothe, they are neither inspired 
nor the Word of God. They are nothing 
but human records of facts which Rothe be- 
lieved to be divine and supernatural. The 
ascertainment of these facts depends upon 
the skill of the biblical critic and exegete. 
Still, the substance of Revelation is at hand, 
and is the object of the believer’s faith. 
Rothe throws himself back with the fullest 
confidence upon the old doctrine of the 
Testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum. 
[He sets it forth in a new light, with many 
quotations from the old dogmaticians. Dr. 
Nevin now became convinced in a way never 
before clear to him that not only the Scrip- 
tures carry in their own bosom the force of 
self-authentication for all who in the fear of 
God approach them to get that life and light 
which they were intended to convey, but 
that, as Rothe holds, they are the means by 
which faith finds its own proper object, the 
living, personal Christ, in a manner answer- 
able to his own and to the Reformers’ idea 
of faith which was always clear before his 
mind. He is now more convinced than 
ever that the modern hermeneutical methods 
are further astray than those of the Church 
fathers, which have been rejected as the cast- 
off clothing of a childish and superstitious 
age. They sought and found their once 
crucified, but now risen and glorified Lord, 
on every hand in the Holy Word. Now 
comes the question : Can Christ be found 
on every page? He calls to mind what he 
regarded the vagaries of a crack-brained en- 
thusiast. Could he derive any help from 
Emanuel Swedenborg? Tad not Ralph 
Waldo Emerson pronounced Swedenborg the 
interpreter of the symbolism of nature above 
all others known in the world? Might he 
not be able to throw some light on that of 
the Bible? Facts are stubborn things. So 
Dr. Nevin discovered. Much that must be 
called Swedenborgianism (for he was one of 
the last to be guilty of disguising his in- 
debtedness to any man) shows itself in his 
later writings. But who ever heard him say 
that Swedenborg was a divinely inspired and 
infallible expounder of God’s Word ; or that 
he conversed with Aristotle, Luther, Leib- 
nitz in Heaven, and with the Apostle Paul 
in Hell ; or that the sect arrogating to them- 
selves the title of the New Church have a 
better claim to regard than the first next 
best society that adds one to the multitu- 
dinous divisions of the Church of Christ ? 
He found in the writings of Swedenborg a 
system of thought and religious belief far 
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more comprehensive, more fully rounded 
out and complete, and more vitally and or- 
ganically one, than that of Rothe, whose 
sublime and solid architecktonik had ever 
been the object of his admiration and the 
source of so much inspiration. But while 
Rothe’s fell far short of his own Christolog- 
ical idea, this idea entered into that of the 
Swedish seer in a form of which he had but 
dimly dreamed. From Rothe and Thiersch 
he had learned a lesson which prepared the 
way for his believing, contrary to his his- 
torical development theory, that the elements 
prevailing in Christendom in the form of in- 
dividualism, rationalism, and fanaticism, as 
well as irrational ecclesiasticism, are render- 
ing necessary a new order of things. He now 
finds that all that is involved in the second 
coming of our Lord is embraced in the light 
which He is anew beginning to shed upon 
His Word, in which He will continue more 
and more to come to all who seek and are 
willing to meet and find Him there. Now 
he sees as never before, that the contents of 
revelation can authenticate themselves to 
the faith of the believer, in the orderly way 
of homogeneity and correlation with the 
constitution of the human mind without 
logical intellectual constraint on the one 
hand, or blind submission to ecclesiastical 
authority on the other. The only real, sub- 
stantial, objective order of being remains 
that of the Apostles’ Creed, in which it 
stands as ever firmly fixed, only with a new 
flood of light poured in upon it from every 
hand ; which, as it is the most ancient sym- 
bol of the Church, ‘* though not formally 
inspired, so far as we know (!), yet born 
most certainly in the beauty of holiness 
from the womb of the morning, in the dew 
of its youth,”* is now beginning again to 
prove its claims to be the only standard 
around which the hosts of God’s people are 
to rally, if the angry and soul-destructive 
conflicts raging within the bosom of the 
Church are to be assuaged, or if the enemy, 
coming in upon us like a flood, is to be effec- 
tively withstood. 
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SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA. 
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OLD pictures of saintliness sometimes 





* See the last article he wrote. Reformed Quarterly Re- 
view, January, 1883. 
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show, at the end of a bluish plain traversed 
by clear winding rivers, an aerial city, 
perched on an azure mountain, well encom- 
passed by battlemented walls, crowned by a 
forest of towers and spires. The steepness 
of the mountain seems to preclude access ; 
only angels from heaven could enter. But 
the Holy Family seated in the white light 
below, among golden and azure flowers, the 
prostrate shepherds around the youthful 
God, the pee pilgrims crossing the mead, 
the noble bishops solemnly pacing in eo 
of purple velvet, crosier in hand, in this 
smiling wilderness, have no misgiving as to 
the city on high ; they seem to say: ** This 
is our little Jerusalem the Golden, the visi- 
ble vestibule of Paradise, the mystic man- 
sion where the simple-hearted find shelter ; 
we know well the way thither ; we return 
thither evening by evening with the vesper 
bell.” 

Siena, seen from afar, watching on her 
rock a large horizon of wooded hills, divided 
by deep ravines, always reminds the passer- 
by of the landscapes of Botticelli or Perugino. 
The interior is not less striking. The city 
of the fourteenth century has remained in- 
tact, and the nefarious work which in fifteen 
years has destroyed Rome will not touch 
Siena so soon. The insolences of modern 
masonry, which flaunt themselves every- 
where amid the classic and Christian an- 
tiquities of Rome, are impossible at Siena, 
unless the present city should be laid low. 
Siena is still the alee commune, less 
austere than Florence, more familiar, less 
penetrated by modern life. Her people, a 
steadily good-humored race, speak the pur- 
est Italian of the whole peninsula. Certain 
parts of Siena, the semi-amphitheatre of the 
yiazza, the cathedral and its neighborhood, 
om kept their archaic physiognomy ; oc- 
casional nooks of the city are as solitary as 
in Oriental towns ; the church of St. Dom- 
inic, preserving the famous frescoes of So- 
doma, rises at the end of a verdant terrace, 
frequented familiarly by poultry and don- 
keys, from which, as from an acropolis, we 
contemplate, like tumultuous waves, the 
azure peaks of the hills which undulate over 
the Etruscan region as far as Perugia and 
Orvieto, Volterra and Florence. 

There is a soul in the charming body of 
the old city, a memory everywhere present, 
which unceasingly recalls the living to times 
far remote, an angelic vision which hovers 
everywhere in the sweet air of Siena. St. 
Catherine there is still queen. All the 
churches have some ray of her aureole ; the 
Libreria of the Duomo is wholly covered 
with the paintings of Pinturicchio, fresh 
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and blooming as from the artist’s hand, and 
representing, among the acts of the Sienese 
ope, Pius II., the beatification of the 
Jominican nun. The little children are all 
perfectly familiar with the steep and nar- 
row lane in which are hidden the house and 
oratory of “‘ the holy lady,” to which, for 
three sous, they are glad to conduct the 
stranger. er little miracles are all matter 
of common note, especially those in which 
the devil appears befooled, according to the 
Italian tradition, and flees in confusion with 
the frying-pan full of the right hell-fire, 
with which he had meant to torment her. 
Had James de Voragine written a century 
later he would have consecrated to Cath- 
erine, in his Golden Legend, a pretty chapel 
near the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus or the 
amiable St. Clara. But the Bishop of 
Genoa, all taken up with the supernatural 
life and with prodigies, did not unfold very 
clearly the part which the saints had taken 
in the temporal affairs of our poor world. 
Now it is by politics and diplomacy that St. 
Catherine has been great in the history of 
Italy and of the Church. 

The life of this woman has been one of 
the most fascinating in the history of the 
Papacy. It was by her genius, in truth, by 
her obstinate sweetness, that in the four- 
teenth century, at the most dolorous period 
of the Middle Ages in Italy, the eternal 
Roman Question was resolved. And this, 
too, is a miracle, the most surprising of 
those wrought by St. Catherine. In this 
endeavor the two grand idealists of the 
peninsula, Dante and Petrarch, failed la- 
mentably ; shealone, the little Tuscan nun, 
knew how to succeed. 


2 


SHE was born on Palm Sunday in 1347. 
Her father, Jacopo Benincasa, was a modest 
burgher of the dyers’ guild. Her mother, 
Lapa, was the daughter of a now soundly 


forgotten poet, Muzio Piagenti. Catherine 
had twenty-four brothers and _ sisters. 


Around her cradle raged the great calamity 
of the century, the plague of 1348, wack 
in and around Siena carried off eighty thou- 
sand souls. The child grew up in the 
bosom of a very pious family and of a city 
in mourning. At six years old she had her 
first vision : she saw Christ, vested in light, 
accompanied by St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. 
John the Evangelist ; the Saviour lifted His 
right hand and blessed her. These appari- 
tions kept reappearing, and the call of God 
seemed so urgent to the young girl that she 
resolved to flee to the wilderness and to live 
there after the manner of the legendary 
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erentites, in the retirement of a cave. She 
took a loaf for the journey, doubting not to 
be afterward fed daily by the birds. Leav- 
ing Siena, she went on until, to her weari- 
ness, it seemed as if she had reached the end 
of the world, and then halted at the foot of 
a cliff. In the evening Benincasa brought 
his child back from her Thebaid. Cath- 
erine thenceforth gave up the plan of eremit- 
ical solitude, but promised to live only for 
Jesus and to dedicate herself to the con- 
version of heretics and sinners. In her 
thirteenth year her parents wished to mar- 
ry her, and constrained her to put on orna- 
ments, in the hope of drawing the eyes of 
some suitor. She ran to her confessor, the 
Blessed Fra Raimondo, accusing herself of 
culpable vanity. The indulgent monk re- 
plied that a flower in the hair or a silken 
girdle was no very great sin ; but she, as- 
suming already toward her confessor the 
austere tone with which she is afterward to 
address the chiefs of the Church, exclaimed : 
‘*(Q Lord my God! what sort of confessor 
have I chosen ! here is one who no longer 
sees my sins.” Another preacher, with 
more insight of his penitent, while speaking 
of the snares which the devil sets for up- 
right souls by the very attractions of the 
religious life, advised her, in order to test 
her, to cut her hair, as then no one would 
want to marry her, which she did. Seeing 
then ina dream the founders of the great 
monastic orders, she let pass those who re- 
quired of their nuns absolute seclusion, like 
Benedict and Francis, when next appeared 
St. Dominic in his white robe, holding his 
white nosegay of lilies. She stretched her 
arms toward him, and the terrible monk 
came to her with radiant and smiling visage 
and threw on the shoulders of the child the 
black cloak of the mantellate, the Sisters 
Hospitallers of Penitence affiliated with the 
Dominicans. Her family, however, dream- 
ing only of nuptials, withstood her. Buta 
fortunate attack of the small-pox decided 
the domestic struggle. ‘‘ I shall surely die,” 
said she to her mother, ‘‘ unless I become 
the bride of the Lord in the house where 
you know that He awaits me.” The Do- 
minican nuns, however, refused to receive the 
young enthusiast. They were forming a 
sort of Tertiary order, or Beéeguinage, of 
liberal vows, and accepting only widows or 
at least ladies of ripe age, tried by the storms 
of life and now seeking a haven of repose. 
To receive a girl of fifteen, of ardent im- 
agination, appeared to the good mantellate 
a perilous novelty. Happily, Catherine had 
lost her beauty. There only remained to 
her a melancholy grace, that morbidezza 
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dear to Italian painting, easy to rediscover 
in the frescoes in which Sodoma has repre- 
sented her. Her confessor Raimondo said, 
in bad Latin, with a shade of unconscious 
regret : ‘‘ Nature had not given her too be- 
guiling an aspect,” Speciositas naturaliter 
in ea non inerat excessive. The sisterhood 
finally yielded to such piety and so many 
tears. On a Sunday of the year 1362, in 
the convent once honored as the abode of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Catherine received the 
habit of the daughters of St. Dominic. 
From the first day she established for her- 
self a very rigid personal discipline, going 
out only to mass, opening her mouth only 
at the tribunal of penance. But already 
the consciousness of a lofty mission to be 
fulfilled was stirring within her ; the cries 
of distress uttered by Italy and by the 
Church penetrated even to her humble cell ; 
she wrote, or rather dictated—for she did 
not learn to write before thirty—these words 
addressed to her mother: “‘God hath 
chosen me and sent me on earth to remedy 
a great scandal.” 

She first laid hold of a lesser scandal. 
Before her eyes, in the councils of the com- 
mune as well as in the street, the citizens of 
Siena were devouring each other. It was 
Florentine anarchy on a narrower stage. 
‘*Thy foresight is very keen,” once said 
Dante to his city, ‘‘ and yet what thou hast 
spun in October dureth not until mid-No- 
vember.” At Siena constitutions were 
more short-lived than the seasons, they were 
born and died according to the shiftings of the 
civil war between Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
on the one hand, nobles, burgesses, and the 
lower commons on the other. In 1368 a 
new Signoria, approved by the Emperor, 
took the pompous name of Reformers. But 
they were very far from reforming them- 
selves. Signoria within and the Commune 
without quarrelled alike. Catherine then 
took up, by letters, the preacher’s task tow- 
ard the reggitori of Siena. She addressed 
them in that slightly lachrymose tone which 
Italian preaching has always preserved : ‘‘ I 
love you more than you love yourselves, I 
love peace and your salvation as much as I 
love you. The love which I bear you, and 
all the citizens, and the grief caused me by 
your ways of acting and by your manners, 
80 little agreeable to the will of God, are my 
excuse before Him and before you ; I would 
fain weep over your blindness.” Some years 


later still higher pretensions and still gross- 
er misconduct of the magistrates drew out 
from Catherine another sermon, this time 
sharp enough, in which the selfishness and 
even the cruelty. of these petty tyrants is 
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scourged with a firm hand. Well might it 
be ; for a citizen, Agnolo di Andrea, having 
given some friends a féte champétre, saw 
himself condemned to death for not having 
asked to it any of the Reformatori. 

Little by little the frail virginal voice, 
repeating ever the same words of charity 
and of justice, reached the hearts of some of 
these magistrates, such as the podesta, Pie- 
tro del Monte, and Andrea di Vanni, Cap- 
tain of the People, who became Catherine’s 
fervent disciple, and with his own hand 
painted an ecstasy of the saint in the Chapel 
of the Vaultsat St. Dominic’s Church. The 
method of government which she recom- 
mended to the cities and the lords was of a 
thoroughly evangelical simplicity : ‘‘ Settle 
yourselves,” said she, ‘‘ on the living rock, 
on the sweet Jesus Christ, and mingle 
prayers with all your public acts.” She re- 
peated on all sides the same advice, to the 
ferocious Belforti of Volterra, to the con- 
suls and gonfaloniers of Bologna, as well as 
to the Signoria of Siena. Alone, in that 
bleeding Italy of the fourteenth century, 
that ‘‘ hospice of woe” which Dante had 
cursed fifty years before, she sent forth, with- 
out ever letting herself grow weary, the same 
cry of love and of compassion. At the very 
moment when the intellectual primacy of 
Petrarch, the greatest which the Middle 
Ages have known, came to an end, St. 
Catherine assumed in the religion of a 
Christendom off its bearings, as having lost 
the real presence of the popes, an extraor- 
dinary ascendancy. But as then every hu- 
man or political work was held to be of God 
and all power appeared a delegation given by 
God, the nun of St. Dominic, thanks to her 
mystic prestige, appeared to her century as 
the living witness of the Heavenly Father, 
the umpire of the peoples, the inspired guide 
of Italy in the revolutionary crisis, in which 
there was evolving from end to end of the 
peninsula an entirely new social order. The 
great listened respectfully to her and the 
lowly stretched out toward her their sup- 
pliant hands. The boroughs of the county 
of Siena, troubled by the secular enmities 
of the families, summoned Catherine, and 
without delay she brought them the olive- 
branch. Long had it been since Italy had 
heard the echo of the Sermon on the Mount 
and since any one had spoken there of bless- 
edness to those that wept and suffered for 
justice or liberty! The apostolate of St. 
Siaineie of Assisi was exhausted. Those of 
his brethren who had suffered themselves to 
be seduced by the appeal of the temporal 
Church, satisfied with their riches and with 
their grand convents, had sunk into the 
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slothful sleep of that monastic selfishness 
which the founder had believed that he was 
destroying. The others, the independents, 
ardent souls, always in revolt against the 
secular power of Rome, impatient of all 
dogmatic order, had glided to the very bor- 
der of heresy, and the fourteenth century 
beheld the flaming piles of those sweet 
dreamers that aspired after an ideal religion 
and dared still to preach the poor and naked 
Jesus of Bethlehem, the God of the wretch- 
ed and oppressed, who had not even pos- 
sessed so much as astone on which to nillow 
His head. 


If. 


MEANWHILE Catherine turned toward the 
great martyr of this century, the Chris- 
tian Church. She had rejoiced in the re- 
turn of Urban V. to Rome. But this French 
pope, grave Benedictine and learned juris- 
consult, had quickly wearied of his new 
residence. Itis for him that these pungent 
words were written, imitated from the 
Acta Petri. The King of France says 
to the Pope: Domine, quo vadis? ** Ro- 
mam, iterum crucifigi,” replies the Pope. 


(‘‘ Lord, whither goest Thou?” ‘To 
Rome to be crucified again”). Innocent 


VI. having sent him at an earlier time 
to Bernabo Visconti, the enemy of the popes, 
the tyrant had returned the pontifical letter 
to him with the words: ‘‘ Abbot, swallow 
this letter, or you are a dead man.” The 
letter had been swallowed, and Urban V. 
thenceforth detested the Italians. Terrified 
by the violence of the factions, harassed by 
the prayers of his French cardinals, who 
sighed for their Avignon palaces, he had 
after three years returned to the Provengal 
exile, despite the prophecies of St. Bri- 
gitta, of Sweden, and the remonstrances of 
the Roman deputies who rejoined him at 
Montefiascone, and whom he sent back with 
the happy turn of speech : ‘‘ Farewell, my 
children ; the Holy Ghost brought me to 
Rome ; and the Holy Ghost conducts me 
from it for the honor of the Church.” 

This flight of the pontiff aggravated the 
ecclesiastical question. At the beginning of 
the century the transfer of the Holy See, by 
the powerful will of Philip the Fair, after 
the violences of the reign of Boniface VIII., 
might have appeared a prudent retreat be- 
neath the mantle of the French King. But 
the hope had been that this absence would 
be brief. Now, in returning to France, 
desolated as she was under the English wars, 
Urban seemed to be making a final abdica- 
tion by an act of despair, and in the name 
of the Church, of the immemorial right of 
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Rome to be the Papal See. Doubtless the 

Italians had long been doing their best to 

make papal residence in the mansion of St. 

Peter impossible. From Charlemagne to 

Boniface VIII. one would not have found 

ten pontiffs who had not been persecuted, 

outraged by the Roman people or the no- 

bles, chased away, ror chased away 

again, sometimes fairly stoned away, inces- 

santly humiliated by the Capitol, always 

trembling and out of their wits with fear 

before those barons whose towers rose like 

a forest above the city and stretched through 

the wilderness of the Campagna from the 

walls of Rome to the Sabine Mountains and 

to the sea. The Papacy made its exodus, 

and Italy, led by Dante, exclaimed against 
the apostasy. In the pit into which he 
plunges the simoniacs, head down, Dante 
has assigned a place to Clement V., above 
him to Boniface VIII. and Nicholas III. 

It is hard to imagine with what impatience 
the Italians endured the Church of Avignon. 

They covered with odium or ridicule pon- 
tiffs who count among the best, the most 
learned, and the most humane of the Middle 
Ages. They were delighted to learn from 
a necromancer that Clement V. was burning 
at the very bottom of theinfernal pit. They 
would not recognize in John XXII. the re- 
storer of learning in the great schools of the 
Occident, and even in the Latin colleges of 
Armenia. They put into the mouth of the 
modest Benedict XII. the day of his elec- 
tion the words: <Avete eletto un asino 
(‘‘ you have elected an ass”) ; then they in- 
vented for him the proverb: Dibere papa- 
liter (‘‘to drink like @ pope”). Llaving 
themselves given to the Church Boniface 
VIII. and so many popes that were stran- 
gers to the spirit of the Gospel, they now 
accused Clement VI. of being poco religioso 
(‘‘ not very pious”), forgetting the charity of 
the French pontiff during the Black Death, 
and also how, as Froissart says, ‘‘ The poor 
Jews, hunted down by all the world, found 
safety in the lands of the Church under the 
keys of the pope.” Petrarch made himself 
merry over Innocent VI., from whom, 
nevertheless, he found no difficulty in ac- 
cepting benefices and canonries. These 
little fits of spite were harmless enough. 
Italy, which had suffered herself, without 
taking them very seriously to heart, to be 
invaded by all the great heresies of the 
Middle Ages, Rome, which had entertained 
so many imperial antipopes, without fora 
single day deserting the apostolic tradition, 
were little inclined, before Urban V., to 
break by schism the unity of the Church. 
But the gran rifiuto of Urban created a 
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situation altogether new and menacing. 
I{ad not Gregory XI. returned to die at the 
Vatican, the schism might easily have 
broken out during his life. But at this 
moment a rupture, by the act of Italy, 
would have been vastly more disastrous for 
Christendom, and in another sense than it 
was later on, beginning with Urban VI., by 
the long divorce of the Latin nations sepa- 
rated from Rome by the Schism of the Oc- 
cident. 

The Church of Avignon, although she had 
always been in possession of the legitimate 
pope, was losing little by little the ecu- 
menical and catholic character. She was 
now nothing more than the national church 
of France. The King, as contemporaries 
allow, did not want the pope to go back, 
because as the cardinals were his kinsmen 
or friends, he managed him at his pleasure. 
This French Church, a vassal of the King, 
suzeraine of the other churches, cause of 
uneasiness to them in this day of the French 
ascendant, was, at this very point of the 
century, in the wretchedness of the Hundred 
Years’ War, feeble, and destitute of doctrinal 
authority. The Roman pope, he at least 
being, in all his exiles, all his distresses, the 
Universal Bishop, from whose hands, as hap- 
pened to Gregory VII. and Gelasius IIL., a 
robber-band might snatch the chalice at the 
very altar of his basilica, always bore with 
him the prestige of his ancient see, of that 
city which God had consecrated with the 
blood of the martyrs as eternal Queen of 
mankind. ‘The French Church would very 
quickly have disconcerted all Christendom 
alike by her lofty religious qualities and by 
her intellectual infirmities. She had a gen- 
uine uprightness of soul, a veneration for 
the written dogma, a love of moral purity ; 
but she was decidedly scholastic, pedantic, 
chained to texts, a little dry-souled, too 
closely affiliated to the University of Paris, 
spoiling the analysis of the delicate affairs 
of the conscience by the mediocrity of the 
views of our ancient jurists, which was gen- 
erally ill-affected toward the mystic imag- 
ination, and preferring for the discipline of 
the faith syllogism to ecstasy. It had once 
required all the politic suppleness of the 
Roman Church to retain under one crook, 
on some terms of accord, the different 
families of Christendom, not to speak of the 
marvellous art which Rome had displayed 
for a century and a half in the training of 
those faithful shepherd-dogs, the Preachers 
and the Minors, whose character and vigi- 
lance varied according to the region where 
their flocks pastured. The Pastor of Avig- 
non would have seen the flock of the Lord 
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scattering toward every point of the horizon. 
The German Church had too often followed 
the antipopes not to have been zealous to 
obey an imperial pope. The Spanish Church, 
ignorant, fanatical, always in the fever of 
the Arab crusade, would have found de- 
cidedly insipid the tempered Christianity of 
Gerson and of the monastery of St. Victor. 
She showed subsequently, by her antipope, 
Peter de Luna, Benedict XIII., in the 
course of the Great Schism, of what an acrid 
obstinacy she was capable, when once 
launched in the path of religious revolt. 
Benedict, excommunicated successively by 
Gregory XII., Boniface IX., Alexander V., 
John XXIII., Martin V., rejected by France 
and by the Empire, possessing no longer 
anything except a cliff and a tower in the 
sea on the coast of Valentia, went on for 
fifteen years excommunicating all churches 
and all kings, and on his deathbed made his 
three Spanish cardinals swear to choose him 
a successor. As to the Italian Church, it is 
in her that there would have been the grav- 
est peril, even for the unity of the faith. 
So violent a shock, Italy thrown out of the 
traditional path, carried off by antipopes to 
all the excesses of religious passion, would 
have involved the return to the revolutionary 
crisis of the thirteenth century, which it cost 
the regular popes such pains to control. 
The great day foreseen by Joachim, Abbot 
of Floris, toward the year 1200, expected by 
John of Parma and the ardent Franciscans 
under Innocent IV., sung by Fra Jacopone 
under Boniface VIII., celebrated in the 
dungeons of the inquisition and at the very 
stake by the multitude of the fraticelli and 
of the spirituales, this era of profound 
renovation in the relations of God with 
mankind seemed about to dawn. 

One of the signs of this great event of the 
Advent of the definitive religion was to be, 
according to the prophets, the overthrow of 
the secular Church and the fall of the Ro- 
man pontificate. Once already the enthu- 
siasts had believed themselves to discern the 
dawn of the new age; the predecessor of 
Boniface VIII., a poor inspired hermit, liv- 
ing like an owl in a hole of the rock, Celes- 
tine V., had been chosen by the inexplicable 
whim of a conclave held at Perugia. He 
had been brought down from his mountain, 
seated on an ass, surrounded by bishops and 
knights, his withered, ascetic countenance 
agitated by fear, the pontifical cope conceal- 
ing under its folds of purple and gold the 
ragged cassock of the aged fraticellus. And 
King Charles II. of Naples and his son, 
forming an escort with the Angevin nobil- 
ity, the Sacred College, and an innumerable 
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throng of monks and —— had conducted 
from Aquila, where he had been consecrated, 
to Naples, where he made haste to hide him- 
self in the depths of a cell, this strange 
successor of the Gregories and the Innocents. 
At the end of some weeks, dizzied by his 
own greatness, Celestine V. tranquilly laid 
aside the tiara. The grief and wrath of the 
Neapolitan populace, heated to excess by the 
hermits and the apostles of the cross-roads, 
permit us to suspect what novelties were 
expected from an anchorite pope, a stranger 
to the world, advanced out of the ranks of 
the spirituales. Doubtless it was no longer 
the Eternal Gospel of the pure Joachimites, 
the law of the Holy Spirit taking the place 
of the law of the Word, Love succeeding to 
Grace. The transcendent idealism, the deli. 
cate theology of John of Parma, had had 
their day, or were no longer represented ex- 
cept by some solitary consciences incapable 
of grouping around them a religious society. 
The aspiration was less, under the later Avig- 
non popes, for a dogmatic symbol of faith 
than for an absolute liberty of souls as to 
the form and the measure of their faith, as 
to sacramental practice, as to the degree of 
obedience to be rendered to the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy. The Acta of the martyred 
fraticelli, recently published by P. Denifle, 
the letters and the history of the Seven 
Tribulations of Angelo Clareno, who en- 
dured a persecution of fifty years, initiate 
us sufficiently into the hopes of these inde- 
ndent Christians disseminated throughout 
taly. They were weary, in truth, of the 
haughty government of Rome, of the tyr- 
anny of the bishops, of the rigidity of the 
councils, of the oppressions of the inquisi- 
tion ; that which they demanded above all 
was to be able to pray as they would, even 
on the steppes of Latium, on the high 
plateaus of Calabria, even without dah, 
or priest, or liturgy. They dreamed of the 
simple Christianity of a Father in the wil- 
derness, delivered from the embarrassments 
of the body-politic, of a familiar intercourse 
with God, in which the priest would not in- 
terpose as interpreter, of an eternal Pater 
noster, babbled far from cities, in the peace 
of the hills, by the trembling light of the 
stars. 

But this was a religion of poets, too des- 
titute of discipline, and having nothing in 
common with the Roman Christianity, slow- 
ly elaborated according to the necessities of 
the times, with which popes and councils 
had enveloped, as with a suit of armor, all 
the members of the social order. If the 
episode of Celestine V. had been renewed, 
this time by the election of an antipope, it 
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would have rallied all the irregular, apoca- 
lyptic Christians, and morbid literati, like 
Rienzi, who after his fall turned eremite 
and began to study Merlin. In a few years 
the Italian Church, invaded by individual 
religion, might have gone to pieces. Imag- 
ine, on the other hand, the Italian antipope 
seriously attached to the severe tradition of 
the Roman pontificate ; as he would no 
longer have possessed the integrity of apos- 
tolic authority and the unanimous adhesion 
of Christendom, he would have found him- 
self in conflict with a very tenacious relig- 
jous opposition, stunned by the outbursts 
of prophetic voices, by the complaints of 
the faithful devoted to the legitimate Pa- 
pacy, by the agitation of the little sects, 
once so tumultuous at the epoch of the great 
movement of Franciscan faith. The leaven 
of the heresies which then were bursting 
forth on the north of the Alps, theistic, 
semi-Moslem, or indecently mystic, would 
have been transplanted, with seducing effect, 
into Italy, which had not forgotten corre- 
sponding movements of her own. The 
Italian Tyrants, moreover, bent on estab- 
lishing their personal power, would not have 
been ill-inclined to see the fall of the Church, 
whose tradition had long favored the com- 
munal and national party. The political 
overthrow of such an antipope, dispossessing 
Rome of all temporal influence, would have 
been, for the rising Tyranny, an incompar- 
able good fortune. An atheistic and cruel 
Tyrant, like Bernabd Visconti, would have 
been willing to lead Antichrist in person by 
the hand to St. John Lateran, in order to 
remain the unmolested master of Milan and 
the terror of Italy. 

In his farewell letter to the Romans, Ur- 
ban V. had a presentiment of the religious 
crises which might possibly follow the return 
of the Papacy to Avignon. ‘‘ My depart- 
ure,’ he said to them, “‘is for you the 
cause of a great sorrow, and you may possi- 
bly fear that my successors will never re- 
enter Rome. I shall always be with you in 
spirit so long as you persist in your devo- 
tion to the Holy See ; from afar I shall bear 
you in mind with a father’s care ; it is the 
part of wise and established Christians 
peaceably to support my exile.” Ie died 
six months later. Italy believed that God 
had smitten him, and Petrarch wrote : 
** Pope Urban would have ranked eternally 
with the most illustrious men if he had 
caused his bed of death to be set down on 
the altar-steps of St. Peter’s, and had then 
fallen asleep with a conscience at peace, 
taking God and the world to witness that if 
ever again a pope deserted Rome, the blame 
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of so shameful a flight was not with him, 
but with God.’’ Now Petrarch’s words, in 
his later years, were a gospel for all Italy. 
He had always put into magnificent phrase 
the vague Italian feeling of the time. To 
Rome, above all, he was devoted, that Rome 
which had crowned him with the laurel, 
had advanced and had ratified his various 

eatness. Ile had shared in Rienzi’s 
reams of the Buono Stato. He longed and 
sought unweariedly for an emperor or pope 
who should restore to Rome the sceptre of 
the Occident. No one had criticised with 
more keenness the sojourn of the popes at 
Avignon, a barbarous city, swept by a furi- 
ous wind, bathed by ariver wretched indeed 
compared with the sacred Tiber. Even the 
French, for him, were barbarians, the mild- 
est of all, it is true, darbarorum omnium 
mitiores. But France was only the rightful 
slave of Rome, a slave whose successful re- 
volt united Italy could soon repress. The 
letter on the death of Urban V. is written 
in December, 1370; this original view of 
the relations of France and Rome dates from 
the early reign of Gregory XI. By this 
final manifesto Petrarch exalted in a dan- 
gerous fashion for the Church the senti- 
ment of the historic primacy of Rome. 
Evidently Italy was losing patience ; any 
day she might be brought to rend the seam- 
less coat. How many months or years 
would she continue toacknowledge Urban’s 
successor ? At this moment the Roman 
Question assumed, for Christianity itself, a 
capital importance. Petrarch died tran- 
quilly, one clear summer morning in 1374, 
his head reclined on a Greek book, leaving 
to happier men the care of resolving the 
thorny problems which had tormented his 
old age, but which he had aggravated by 
his eloquence. The restorative mission of 
St. Catherine of Siena was about to com- 
mence. 


III. 


Tue successor of Urban V., Pierre de 
Rogier, a Limousin, the seventh French 
pope, had been chosen in a few days, De- 
cember 30th, 1370, by the conclave of Avig- 
non. Nephew of Clement VI., cardinal 
at sixteen, he was as yet only adeacon when 
he was raised to the pontificate, at the age 
of thirty-eight. He was already gaining 
note as acanonist. He was a timid clerk, 
of great purity of life, of very delicate 
health, an , often ill. Some days after his 
consecration he demanded of a bishop of 
the court of Avignon why he was out of 
residence. ‘‘ We will all reside,’ replied 
the bishop, ‘‘ when the pope’shall reside in 
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his great bishopric of Rome.’’ This utter- 
ance, bold for a courtier, had caused Greg- 
ory XI. to reflect. But he was just then 
reading a pamphlet of French authorship 
on the edifying text: ‘‘ A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves.”’ Jericho was explained as 
meaning Rome and the Patrimony of St. 
Peter. Gregory’s parents kept repeating to 
their son that this corner of sa was the 
most beautiful kingdom of the world for 
the chief of the Church, and the good peo- 
ple of Avignon dinned into his ears the 
proverb invented by Provengals : ‘*‘ Where 
the pope is, there is Rome.” Italy, on her 
side, was entering upon a revolutionary pe- 
riod, which very soon reached its acute 
stage. The Ghibelline party, led by the 
Viscontis ; the Guelph party, communal and 
republican, irritated by the growth of the 
Tyrannies ; the ree of the great cities, 
exasperated by the miseries of the times, all 
the regulated forces and all the brutal pas- 
sions of the peninsula, approached each 
other and began to come to an understand- 
ing as against the Church. Since the 
Church had no more use for Rome, by what 
title did she pretend to oppress Rome and 
the vassal cities of the ancient pontifical 
metropolis ? The bloody and fragile work 
of the Spanish Cardinal Albornoz, who, un- 
der Innocent VI. and Urban V., had im- 
posed, by terror, on the States of the Church, 
vicars or legates in great part French, was 
destroyed ina few months. And, indeed, 
these legates of the Holy See poured oil on 
the fire, and were losing by their outrages 
the cities which the popes had entrusted to 
them. At Perugia a noble lady threw her- 
self out of her palace-window to escape a 
nephew of Gérard du Puy, abbot of Mont- 
mayeur. This nephew carried off another 
woman, whom his uncle sentenced him, on 
the pain of death, to restore within the 
reasonable term of fifty days. At Bologna, 
Cardinal William Noellet hired of the Eng- 
lish free lance, Captain Hawkwood, the 
Aguto of the Italians, one of those terrible 
companies which passed from the service of 
one Tyrant to that of another, and left only 
ruins on their way ; the Legate baptized this 
company of brigands by the name of the 
Holy Company, and turned it loose against 
Tuscany. Florence raised her red banner, 
embroidered in silver letters with the word 
Libertas, made alliance with Bernabd, and 
summoned all Italy to war against the 
Church. Twenty-four cities, almost all 
Tuscany, and Queen Joanna of Naples 
rallied around Florence. In this latter city 


the revolution became at once a veritable 
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Jacquerie. Not only were the ecclesiastical 
possessions confiscated and sold, the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition demolished, the 
Church courts suppressed, but, to cries of : 
** Death to the priests !_ Long live Liberty !” 
the populace dismembered clerks and 
monks or buried them alive ; a prior of the 
Chartreuse monks, pontifical legate, was 
tormented with pincers and then torn in 
pieces by the crowd. By November, 1375, 
the flame had reached the cities of the Ec- 
clesiastical State. Perugia forced the Ab- 
bot-Legate to capitulate; Romagna, the 
Marches, Ravenna, the pious Umbria, the 
mystic Assisi, then the Patrimony, then the 
Campagna, flung out from the tops of their 
towers the ensanguined banner. Bologna, 
held by her cardinal, quivered with rage. 
Rome alone in this tempest, while Italy 
was rising with a thoroughly national ener- 
gy such as had not been seen since the days 
of the Lombard League, in the twelfth cen- 
tury—Rome seemed indifferent, and the 
tocsin refused to sound from the Capitol. 
And yet the letters of the Florentine 
Signoria to the Roman people were sufii- 
ciently sonorous. They denounced the 
hungry French, Gallicos voratores, that 
were gnawing Italy city by city. They 
pointed to Latium, sanctuary of the ancient 
civilization, now dishonored by the barba- 
rians. But Rome claimed to settle her own 
affairs in her own way. The great Italian 
movement into which Florence was en- 
deavoring to drag her appeared to her quite 
as much directed against herself as against 
the Holy See. She was suspicious of the 
secret thoughts of Florence, which had been 
so harshly scourged by Pope Boniface, and 
whose memory was long ; nor had she for- 
gotten how, when all Italy was ready to 
gather around Rienzi, the selfish abstinence 
of Florence had ruined the Roman Revolu- 
tion. Rome had everything to lose if, ex- 
hausted by sixty years of anarchy, she fell 
under the paw of Florence, of Milan, or of 
Naples. She was now awakened from the 
dream of a Universal Republic, in which Ri- 
enzi, following Arnold of Brescia, had 
rocked her for a few months. And if a 
Tyranny was to replace within her the com- 
munal authority, what a fall, to pass from 
the hands of the pope, king of the spiritual 
world, to the savage domination of a Co- 
lonna or an Orsini! The Church being 
once destroyed or proscribed forever, Rome 
was thenceforth merely an Italian city, 
more wretched than Florence, Venice, Mi- 
lan, Bologna, or Naples, because she had 
neither a wealthy citizenship, nor industry, 
nor a fertile territory, nor maritime com- 
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merce, and because her population, thanks 
to street-wars, to plague and famine, was at 
that moment barely seventeen thousand, 
thinly strewn over the Seven Hills. Rome, 
therefore, awaited the return of the Papacy. 
She desired the legitimate pope, the pale 
and gentle pontiff of Avignon. Doubtless, 
the disastrous schism, of which the theo- 
retical conditions have just been noted, was 
imminent at the opening of 1376. Should 
Gregory XI. still linger at the foot of the 
Calvary which Urban V. had not had the 
strength to climb, what would befall at the 
hour when the Roman people and clergy 
should begin to recollect their ancient priv- 
ilege of choosing the Holy Father by popu- 
lar acclamation ? 

St. Catherine, after having tended the 
victims of the plague in Siena, had been 
vassing most of the year 1375 at Pisa. She 
fiad gone thither with her confessor Rai- 
mondo, several Dominican preachers, and 
the ladies of her sisterhood. The Tyrant 
Gambacorti, the Archbishop Moricotti di 
Vico, had received her with great honors. 
She had had trances in the church of St. 
Christina, and had risen from a vision bear- 
ing in hands and feet the stigmata of the 
Crucified. She had preached in the Cister- 
cian house of the island of Gorgona con- 
cerning the way to vanquish temptation. 
She had been much occupied with the 
scheme of a crusade against the Turks, who 
were threatening Rhodes. To thisshe often 
recurred ; she invited toa share in it Queen 
Joanna of Naples, Bernabd Visconti, King 
Charles V. of France (who then had quite 
other cares), the Queen of Hungary, all the 
Italian princes. The pope, naturally, was to 
be the head of the enterprise. Catherine 
forgot that Crusades, now given up fora 
century, had never been in favor among the 
Italians, except in the maritime cities, which 
had found in them an excellent opportunity 
of setting up Levantine factories under the 
shield of Christendom. But the Holy War, 
for her, meant peace between the allies, the 
reconciliation of the peoples around the 
First Bishop, the essay of a Christian com- 
monwealth governed by the Pore, a return 
to the religious royalty of Innocent III. 
While awaiting this happy day, she had 
given herself much pains to convert the 
people of Pisa and tate to the cause of 
the Holy See ; it appears that she had ob- 
tained from them a sort of armistice or 
vague promises of pacification. ‘‘ But they 
are deeply embarrassed,’’ she exclaims in 
her first letter to Gregory XI., ‘‘ for they 
receive no consolation from you, and the 
party antagonistic to you threatens them 
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and stirs them up to the league against the 
Church.’’? It was at Pisa, as here intimat- 
ed, that Catherine first came to the con- 
sciousness of the deepest seat of the malady 
that was devouring Italy and caught a 
glimpse of the remedy for so many suffer- 
ings—namely, the pope’s return to Rome. 
She promised God to obtain it. 

This letter dates from her return to Siena, 
about January, 1376. The tone of it is very 
free, sometimes even audacious ; in all her 
correspondence the saint writes in the name 
of God, without any constraint. But the 
letters to Gregory XI., full of accents of 
tenderness, are charming ; she exhorts the 
young pontiff, supplicates him, reprimands 
1im, caresses him, calls him my father, my 
grandfather, babbo mio, and after having 
scolded him, humbly demands his benedic- 
tion. Subsequently, writing to Urban VI., 
she develops, in order to express the state of 
the soul which is imbued with virtue and love 
divine, a figure doubtless familiar to a nun 
whose rule by no means condemned innocent 
dainties. She compares the Christian soul 
to a conserved orange, from which a gentle 
fire has withdrawn the bitterness ; within, 
they put all sorts of good things, and 
around the rind, hardened and steeped in 
sugar, a light goldfoil, which renders the 
fruit very pleasant to the view. Such is 
our conscience when divested of all acri- 
mony, purified of its selfishness by the fire 
of faith, filled with meekness and patience, 
conserved in charity, attractive by the 
gleaming of grace to the eyes of God and of 
the world. In each of her letters she 
plunges once or twice into the subtle sym- 
bolism so dear to the fourteenth century, 
and which had spoiled more than one son- 
net of Petrarch. The virtues, the intellec- 
tual qualities, or the vices of the heart about 
which she writes often recall the allegories 
of the Roman de la Rose. The letter some- 
times turns to litany. For instance, there 
are three cardinals that are hesitating be- 
tween Urban VI. and the false pope, Clem- 
ent VII., and whom she rebukes for their 
lukewarmness ; they were placed, she says, 
on the bosom of the Church as flowers from 
which men expect a refreshing fragrance, 
against the fabric of the Church as columns 
destined to uphold the seat of the true pon- 

tiff, upon the candelabrum of the Church 
as lamps to enlighten the faithful. But by 
the base remissness of the three prelates 
the flowers are withered, the columns are 
fallen, the lamps are gone out. All this 


flows from the religious rhetoric of the time. 
That which is distinctly peculiar to St. 
Catherine is the feminine turn of the 
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thought. The scholastic spirit, God be 
thanked, has not glided into it. She dis- 
dains the grave demonstration of the doc- 
tors of the Middle Ages, who never advanced 
unless escorted, on one hand, by asyllogism, 
and on the other by a text of Scripture. 
Catherine does not reason ; she affirms, en- 
treats, threatens, or weeps ; she has nothing 
to do with the testimony of the sacred books ; 
she, too, is a prophet, and all the thunder- 
ings of Isaiah, all the visions of Ezekiel, 
would not be worth one of the cries of her 
heart. She returns incessantly to certain 
pretty images, the flock of God’s sheep, the 
beautiful garden of Holy Church, all ra- 
diant with flowers which give forth a scent, 
when the gardener addresses himself to 
plucking up from among them the poison- 
ous herbs. But there are some thorns in 
the poetical nosegay which she offers to 
opes, to princes, and to bishops; she 
cnows it, and it is even because it pricks 
that she offers the bouquet. ‘‘ Alas ! alas ! 
my very sweet grandpapa,’’ she writes to 
Gregory, ‘‘ pardon my presumption for 
what I have said to you and for what I am 
saying to you to-day; but the First Truth 
(God) obliges me to speak thus; it is His 
will, Father, which commands you.” All 
these detours lead the way sometimes to a 
severity of counsel which must have con- 
founded the correspondent of the saint, such 
as the discreet advice to abdicate the tiara, 
sometimes to some weakness of the pontifi- 
cal soul, which she had divined and which 
she denounces to him; for instance, the 
somewhat infantine tenderness of Gregory 
for his father and mother. In the process 
of canonization presided over by Pius II., 
the Italian Church has lovingly emphasized 
the diplomatic penetration of Catherine. 
**She read the conscience,” her disciple 
Stefano Magoni had said; ‘‘ she knew the 
disposition of the soul as others do by the 
expression of the countenance; she dis- 
covered the secret thoughts of those who 
were Visiting her.” ‘‘ It is more dangerous 
to be near you, if we wish to conceal our 
thoughts, than to sail on the trackless deep,”’ 
wrote the same Stefano, ‘‘for you see all 
our hearts.” 

The style of St. Catherine, so unlike that 
of his doctors and canonists, perhaps threw 
the papal jurisconsult off his bearings ; but 
the enterprises proposed by the young wom- 
an to Gregory, in these first weeks of 1376, 
must have disconcerted him still more. I 
pass by the scheme of the crusade ; it was 
conceivable, and was to be long a matter of 
talk, very platonically taken, it is true. To 
re-enter Rome after a fortunate debarkation 
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on the Maremma coast was, perhaps, only 
a hazardous adventure. But to resume, as 
a real master, the government of the then 
so limited pontifical domain, and at the 
same time to commence, as a true pastor, the 
reform of the Church, of the cardinals and 
Italian prelates first, the problem was really 
almost insoluble. Doubtless, the idea of 
religious reformation was old : in the eley- 
enth century Gregory VII. and Peter 
Damiani had made it their dearest hope ; 
all the Italian dissidents, the Patarins of Mil- 
an, the Arnoldists, Joachimites, Fraticelli, 
Eremites, had embraced it passionately. 
But how could Gregory XI. have even es- 
sayed what the historic conditions of an age 
of violence had hindered Gregory VII. from 
accomplishing ? The pope, in the very at- 
tempt to purify the Church—that is, to 
bring the ecclesiastical body back to the 
Gospel, saw himself constrained, by the 
necessary restoration of his terrestrial pow- 
er, to contradict once more the evangelical 
word : ‘* My kingdom is not of this world.’’ 
The temporal domination had corrupted the 
Church ; but the Church had been obliged, 
in order to endure through the disorders of 
the Middle Ages, to establish her religious 
primacy upon the very precarious domina- 
tion of the popes in the centre of Italy. 
She had had to enter into the political sys- 
tem of the Occident, in order to remain 
mistress of Christendom ; to take her place 
in the feudal order that she might not be 
annihilated by Roman feudality ; to make of 
Rome her commune at the epoch of com- 
munes ; to oppose the triple crown of the 
Pontiff to the closed crown of the Emperor. 
An intense and fatal struggle to keep the 
strip of territory with which she could not 
dispense had surrendered her to the terrible 
greeds which formed the greatness and the 
wretchedness of the men of the Middle 
Ages. She had succumbed to the seduc- 
tions of wealth, to the pride of secular 
power ; righteousness, modesty, and com- 
passion had withdrawn, little by little, from 
her sanctuaries. Many things had changed 
in Italy since the exodus of the Papacy into 
France ; the communal system was disap- 
pearing, ruined by its own excesses ; the 
communes and the old feudal regime were 
fusing themselves into a new regime, the 
Tyranny. Already the Viscontis of Milan 
were showing how the great Tyrannies would 
absorb the lesser. As to the Empire, after 
the ignominious reigns of Henry VII., 
Lewis of Bavaria, and Charles IV., it had 
become in Italian eyes a mere archeological 
curiosity. The realist statecraft of the 
Italian Renaissance was building up its 
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work, the absolutely personal power of 
Machiavel’s principe nuovo, the unscrupu- 
lous master whose pure will is law, and who 
no longer knows either communal charters 
or feudal rights or republican traditions. 
Now the Holy Roman See, scarcely re-es- 
tablished in its historic city, found itself 
constrained to follow the general evolution 
of the peninsula ; the premature attempt 
of Boniface VIII. to constitute the pontifi- 
cal royalty became thenceforward oppor- 
tune; the independence of the Church, 
in face of an ttaly of princes, could no 
longer be guaranteed except by the Eccle- 
siastical Principality. It was needful, 
therefore, to recommence the combat for 
life and to set up a new tent for the Bishop 
of Rome. But the Holy See, entirely ab- 
sorbed, down to the end of the fifteenth 
century, in this great terrestrial interest, 
shaken, moreover, by the Schism, curtailed 
in its religious primacy by the councils of 
Constance and Basel, became more impotent 
than ever for the work of reformation. A 
hundred and twenty years after St. Cathe- 
rine the despairing cries of Savonarola were 
lost in the wilderness. The deep aspiration 
of these two great souls did not seriously 
move the Roman Church until toward the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
Christian society had divided itself into two 
irreconcilable families. 

Catherine had a sufficiently clear con- 
sciousness of the hindrance which the tem- 
poral restoration of the Holy See interposed 
to the moral regeneration of the Church and 
of Christianity. In the second letter to 
Gregory XI. she seeks a sort of mean term 
between the secular sovereignty and the 
purely spiritual royalty of the pope. She 
surrenders nothing as respects Rome and 
the presence in Rome of the successor of St. 
Peter. ‘‘ As Vicar of Christ,’’ she writes 
in her fourth letter, ‘‘ you ought to repose 
in the city which appertains immediately 
to you.’ ‘‘ Without doubt,”’ she wrote in 
the second letter, ‘‘ you might say, Holy 
Father : In good conscience, I am bound to 
maintain and to recover the goods of Holy 
Church. Alas! I confess, this is true ; but 
it seems right to guard still better a dearer 
thing. ‘The treasure of the Church is the 
blood of Christ poured out for souls, and 
which was not given in order to buy tem- 
poral riches, but for the salvation of man- 
kind. Grant that you are held bound to 
conquer and to keep the treasure and the 
lordship of the cities which the Church has 
lost. But you are much more strictly 
bound to find again so many sheep, whic 
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are no less the treasure of the Church ; and 
when she loses them she becomes poor in- 
deed. It is, then, much better to lose the 
gold of temporal than the gold of spiritual 
things ; do, then, what it is possible for you 
to do, and then you will be excused before 


God and the world; you will smite men 


with the truncheon of goodness, of love, 
and of peace much better than with the 
truncheon of war, and you will recover your 
goods, both spiritual and temporal. My 
soul has been shut up all alone with God, 
with a great thirst for your salvation, for 
the reformation of Holy Church, and for 
the blessedness of the whole world, and I 
believe not that God has left you any other 
remedy than that of peace. Peace! peace, 
then, for the love of Jesus Christ crucified !’” 
And in the fourth letter she said again : 
‘* Oh, my most holy and sweet grandpapa, to 
find again your sheep that have rebelliously 
quitted the fold of Holy Church, I see no 
other means than peace.”’ 

Italy pacified ; Rome, apostolic capital of 
the Occident, but a capital without a king- 
dom, governed by her Bishop; the pope 
undisputed master of his basilicas, of the 
Capitol, of the noblest ruins of the world, 
pe of a melancholy desert stretching to the 
Sabine range and to the sea, such, in the 
early months of 1376, was St. Catherine’s 
thought. Florence assumed the duty of 
dissipating this generous chimera. She an- 
swered the pacific overtures of Gregory by 
the insurrection of Bologna, which, helped 
by a Florentine troop, expelled its cardinal 
legate, crying, in its turn: ‘‘ Death to the 
Church !’’ Gregory, dragged on by the 
French cardinals, replied by a thunderbolt 
against Florence, the most terrible that a 
pope has ever hurled. He excommunicated 
the city, decreed the closing of the churches, 
put out of the protection of Christian law 
the persons and the goods of all the Floren- 
tines ; he permitted any one that might en- 
counter a Florentine to plunder him and 
take him as a slave, ué¢ capientium fiant 
servt. Florence, whose factories, wares, 
and florins were diffused from the coasts of 
the Black Sea to the centre of England, 
staggered under the pontifical blows. The 

pontiff of Avignon, not being able to reach 

er in the heart of the peninsula, began to 
ruin her in the rest of the world. Already 
he was chasing the Florentines from the 
county of Venaissin. The war-party, rep- 
resented by the Eight, allowed the Signoria 
of the Priors to despatch to Siena an em- 
bassy praying Catherine to mediate between 
Florence and Gregory XI. 








oY. 

It was, doubtless, as the wonder-working 
friend of God that she was summoned by the 
ancient Guelph city to negotiate a peace. 
** Tt was known,’’ writes a chronicler, ** that 
she had lived for days together nourished 
only by the Host. Secluded from affairs 
from her very youth, she had passed from 
contemplation to action by the working of 
the Divine will. Ignorant of Latin, and 
not having even learned to read by natural 
means, she gave profound interpretations of 
Holy Scripture by virtue of a supernatural 
revelation. ‘Thus she was often summoned 


to reconcile adversaries, deliver the pos- 
sessed, console the afflicted.’’ Catherine 
entered Florence in May, 1376. Niccold 


Soderini received her into his house and 
presented the Signoria to her. She forth- 
with took up her diplomatic enterprise. 
She despatched Fra Raimondo to Avignon, 
fortified with a message in which she did 
not spare the pope vigorous home-thrusts 
of truth. If God, she said, had reft His 
spouse of her provinces and her joy, it was 
that He would give witness of His will that 
He might ‘‘see the Church returning to 
her first estate, poor, humble, and mild, the 
condition of the holy ages, when she thought 
only on the honor of God and the salvation 
of souls, on things spiritual, not temporal, 
which last have brought her from bad to 
worse.’’ She added, with a tone of singu- 
lar authority : ‘‘ Reply to the Holy Spirit 
who summons you. I say to you: Come, 
come, come, and wait not on time, which 
waits not on you. ... No longer put off 
the servants of God, who in affliction await 
you, and wretched me, who have not the 
strength to await you longer.’’ Some days 
later she announces to Gregory her speedy 
coming : she will herself bear Florence to 
the pontiff’s feet. ‘‘I believe that Divine 
goodness has touched these mighty wolves 
and is turning them into lambs. You, their 
father, you, I am sure, will receive them, 
despite their outrages, for you will call to 
mind the Word of God and the Good Shep- 
herd, who, finding His wandering sheep, lifts 
it on His shoulder and brings it back to the 
fold.’’ But the pope, still inflexible, was 
sending into Italy a new army of Bretons, 
commandefl by Cardinal Robert of Geneva. 

The bands of *‘ 1’ Aguto”? (Hawkwood) laid 
Faenza waste. Imola, Camerino, Macerata, 
in their turn, shook off the pontifical yoke 
and set up Tyrants. Florence, refusing to 
disarm, enticed Rodolfo da Varano from the 
papal service to make him the Captain-gen- 
eral of the League. The final horrors 
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threatened Italy. Catherine could delay no 
longer ; she summoned from Siena and from 
Pisa her dearest disciples and set out for 
France. June 18th she arrived at Av asnn, 
with an escort of monksand knights. Greg- 
ory had made ready for her ‘a beautiful 
house, with a highly ornamented chapel.’ 
At the end of two days he received her in 
solemn consistory, seated on the throne, in 
presence of the Sacred College. The Holy 
Father 1 and Catherine conversed through an 
interpreter. She spoke the vernacular 
Tuscan, and Fra Raimondo translated into 
Latin. From the very first audience the 
eae was profoundly moved, and said to 
ver : ‘‘ In order that you may see clearly 
that I wish for peace, I remit all things into 
your hands, I recommend to you only the 
1onor and the possessions of Holy Church.’ 
From this moment she multiplies her 
measures and her letters. She solicits, at 
Avignon, the cardinals and the lords at- 
tached to the court of Gregory ; she scolds, 
at Florence, the Eight of the War, who had 
just been laying an unseasonable impost on 
the possessions of the clergy ; she urges on 
the despatch of the Florentine embassy. 
‘ You are spoiling for me, by your heedless 
acts, all that I am sowing here,”’ writes she. 
The pope, on his part, was impatient at the 
del: iys of the Florentines, and began to say : 
‘ Believe me, they have deceived me alres ady, 
and they will deceive you, too.”’ Finally 
there appeared three deputies of the Fight ; 
but they were tricksters charged by their 
masters, who only wished the prolongation of 
the imbroglio, with the business of bringing 
all to naught. Catherine entreated them to 
confide in her, ‘‘in the name of her great 
love of Florence, for which she was ready to 
die ;’’ they reply that they do not recognize 
her powers, and are to treat with the pope 
alone. But with him they assume so arro- 
gant a tone that the negotiations are 
broken off. All sorts of intrigues—the jeal- 
ousy of the courtiers, the hostility of the 
cardinals, who dread the setting out for 
Rome, the malevolent curiosity of ‘the Avig- 
non ladies, who mock at the virtue of Cath- 
erine—embarrass the young woman’s action 
in the gravest way. While Gregory XI. is 
glad to converse with her, consults her in 
the presence of the Sacred College and solic- 
its her prayers, the French prelates hunt 
her to the very recesses of her cell with their 
perfidious questionings on the subtilties of 
theology ; they seek to disconcert the Ital- 
ian mysticism by their scholastic arrogance, 
to tempt her in her faith, as afterw: rd the 
inquisitors will do to Joan of Arc. A niece 
of the pope surprises her in a trance at the 
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communion-table and runs a needle into her 
foot; Catherine, awakened by the pain, 
totters bleeding out of the church. 

She struggled meanwhile, without being 
discouraged ; demanded in vehement cries, 
in face of the cardinals and the clergy, the 
re-establishment of primitive austerity in 
the Church, the abolition of simony, 4 re- 
turn to the evangelical papacy ; she believed 
that she laid hand on the leader of the cru- 
sade in Lewis of Anjou, second son of 
Charles V. ; she reproached Gregory with 
his timidity and the excess of his amiability ; 
above all, she insisted that the Apostolic 
See should return to Rome without delay. 
Never, possibly, since the time of the Jew- 
ish prophets had the priesthood been ad- 
dressed with a more audacious resoluteness. 
The pope, whose conscience she troubled, 
felt as it were a strange spell when she stood 
at his feet ; she at once drew on the noble 
soul of Gregory and wounded it. During 
the days of this extraordinary apostolate the 
daughter of the dyer of Siena was really the 
mistress of the Church and of Christendom. 
Little by little she chased away the terror 
which the pope had of the tragic memories 
of Rome, of the moral tortures endured by 
Urban V., of the return of his predecessor 
to Avignon. She bent the will of Gregory, 
answered his objections, persuaded him that 
she alone had the right of it against the 
solicitations of the French king and the 
Duke of Anjou, the interested uneasiness 
of the Sacred College, who essayed to fright- 
en the pontiff by bringing up the historic 

isonings of the century, the growing feel- 
ing of the city, which presumed, even at the 
cost of a revolt, to hold back the Head of 
the Church. The Duke of Anjou said to 
the pope, according to Froissart : ‘‘ If you 
die by this step, which you plainly will, as 
your physicians say, the Romans, who are 
marvellous traitors, will be masters and 
lords of all the cardinals, and will make a 
pope by force at their will.’’ Unquestion- 
ably, Gregory XI. was not fearing the ener- 
vating climate of Rome, the _pestilential 
vapors of the Tiber, the poisoned figs of 
which it was said that Benedict XI. had 
died ; he was convinced that God spoke to 
him by His servant Catherine ; nor was it 
the revolution which this departure was 
about to add to the troubled history of the 
Church that he dreaded ; but he was suffer- 
ing in advance the sadness of the last fare- 
wells, of the bitter hour, said Dante, *‘ when 
one has taken leave of his sweet friends.” 
Catherine also divined in him the affright 
of timid souls that are cast down by the 
thought of a grave and irrevocable resolu- 
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tion ; he was resigning himself to quitting 
France, to throwing himself into the Italian 
furnace, but he did not dare to say, ‘* To- 
morrow |’? Then she wrote to him that 

curious letter in which she recommends to 

him the stratagem ‘‘of a holy trick, un 

santo inganno’’—‘*‘ Make as if you would 

prolong your stay for some time, and then 

set off on a sudden and very promptly.” 

But she still added : ‘‘ Let us despatch the 

matter, my dear Father, without any fear ; 

if God is with you, no one will be against 

you.”” 

Gregory XI. half agreed to the pleasant 
deceit which Catherine urged upon him ; 
he secretly caused a galley to be made 
ready on the Rhone. On September 13th 
the gates of the pontifical palace opened all 
at once ; the pope, accompanied by fifteen 
cardinals, made ready to descend toward the 
river. The mule intended for him at first 
reared and refused his rider, which seemed 
an accident of evil augury. The father of 
the pope ran to him all in tears, and utter- 
ing loud cries to prevent his son’s departure. 
‘* Thou shalt pass first over my body,’’ he 
said. Gregory replied: ‘“‘God hath de- 
clared : Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
the adder, the young lion and the dragon 
shalt thou trample under feet.’’ The crowd, 
in silence, divided to leave the way open to 
the Roman Church returning to the Eternal 
City. At Marseilles, where the company 
stopped eleven days, twenty galleys, French 
and Italian, were waiting at anchor, under 
command of the Grand Master of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
fleet, assailed on the sea by a violent tem- 
pest, which carried off by a wave the Bish- 
op of Luni, was sixteen days in reaching 
Genoa. St. Catherine had taken the land 
route, and arrived in Genoa just in time to 
raise the sinking courage of Gregory. 
Worn out with the voyage, he was giving 
way before the importunities of his court- 
iers; already Rome, stirred up by the 
emissaries of Florence, was assuming a 
menacing tone toward the approach of her 
Bishop ; the Holy Father, forgetful of his 
promises, was engaging himself in open 
consistory to set out on the return to Pro- 
vence. Catherine then had recourse to se- 
cret interviews at night in the convent cell 
to which she had withdrawn. Gregory used 
to come out strengthened from these mystic 
téte-a-tétes ; he received from the young 
woman the illusion of heroism, and she, in 
the long hours of sleeplessness which followed 
these furtive meetings, would say to God: 
‘*O Eternal Love. if the hesitation of Thy 
Vicar displeases Thee, punish my frame, 
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which I offer to Thee ; smite it and destroy 
it at Thy good pleasure.”’ 

On October 20th the pope re-embarked. 
The sea was even more merciless to him 
than before. His life was more than once 
in peril; his cardinals fell sick ; the Car- 
dinal of Narbonne had to be set on land, 
and went off to Pisa to die. This passage, 
interrupted by frequent stoppages at the 
ports of Liguria and Tuscany, was of aston- 
ishing length. The tempest forced the 
voyagers to delay nine days at Leghorn. 
They touched at the island of Elba, at 
Piombino, at Orbitello, at Cape Argentaro, 
and disembarked at Corneto, December 5th. 
Negotiations were at once opened between 
the Cardinals of Porto, Ostia, and Sabina, 
and the popular parliament of the Capitol, 
and the treaty formerly concluded with Ur- 
ban V. was renewed. Rome restored to the 
pope the rights of feudal sovereignty over 
the Patrimony, the bridges, gates, towers, 
and strongholds of the city, the Trastevere 
and the Leonine city ; the pope promised 
to leave in office the officers of justice and 
the communal militia, whose captains were 
to take the oath to him. After having 
solemnized a doleful Christmas at Corneto, 
Gregory had once more to embark upon his 
Provengal galley, for the revolt of Viterbo 
and Civita Vecchia closed the land route 
against him. The next day he landed at 
Ostia, the desolated region of the em- 
bouchure of the Tiber. Toward evening 
appeared the Roman deputations bringing 
the treaty ; at night there were dances by 
torchlight. On the morrow the pope as- 
cended the Tiber in his galley ; the people 
ran with lights to see the apostolic bark 
gliding in the darkness under the basilica 
of St. Paul, that phantom of ancient days. 
The crew cast anchor in the middle of the 
stream, and at sunrise Gregory disembarked 
in presence of the crowd. The train began 
its march : at the head went mountebanks 
dressed in white, leaping and clapping their 
hands; then two thousand men-at-arms 
under the orders of Raymond of Turenne. 
St. Catherine, however, had recommended 
the avoidance of all military display. 
‘Simply hold the cross in your hand !” 
she wrote some days previously. The 
magistrates on horseback, the militia and 
the cross-bowmen surrounded the pontiff, 
who rode a richly caparisoned palfrey un- 
der a baldachin of purple, whose staves 
were borne by the Senator and the nobles. 
The march followed, between the Tiber and 
the Aventine, the solemn desert of Rome ; 
before the gate and the battlemented walls 
of St. Paul were ranged the clergy and the 
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monks ; it was there that the keys of the 
city were restored to the pope. ‘The crowd 
covered even the house roofs; the women 
wept for joy; a rain of flowers fell where 
the Holy Father passed. Not till toward 
evening did the procession arrive at St. 
Peter’s, where there were burning eighteen 
thousand lamps, and Gregory XI., exhaust- 
ed, threw himself with open arms upon the 
tomb of the two great apostles, fathers of 
Christianity and of the Chaves 

Catherine was not a witness of this tri- 
umph prepared by her for the Papacy. She 
had modestly re-entered her poor house at 
Siena, believing her mission at anend. An 
atrocious event came to draw her from her 
retirement. The ill-understanding between 
Italy and the Holy See was complicated by 
an unforeseen tragedy. The city of Cesena 
had revolted, February Ist, against its 
Breton garrison, and had massacred three 
hundred of them ; the Legate brought in 
the mercenary garrison of Faenza to chastise 
the rebels. Eight thousand people suc- 
ceeded in fleeing through the fields ; about 
four thousand were cut down in the streets 
or in their houses. The peninsula uttered 
a cry of affright, and Florence invoked the 
pity of the princes of Christendom. Rome, 
whose enthusiasm had soon cooled down, 
already began to lift her head once more 
with a gesture of menace. The treaty with 
the pope remained a dead letter. The no- 
bles and the demagogic Capitol were con- 
spiring simultaneously. Gregory, in May, 
withdrew to Anagni, the city where Boni- 
face VIII. had drunk his bitter cup. He 
remained in the fortress until early in No- 
vember. The Cesena butchery, which 
might give the signal for a war of extermina- 
tion, brought the Italian League to serious 
thought ; notwithstanding the defection of 
Hawkwood, who sold himself to Florence, 
the defeat of a nephew of the pope, and 
the still hostile dispositions of Bernabd Vis- 
conti, the Holy See succeeded in bringing 
back Bologna to the obedience of the 
Church ; it at the same time deprived the 
League of its Captain-general, Rodolfo da 
Varano ; it was reconciling itself with the 
Romans. It then signed a new treaty of 
peace, which was subscribed by the assembly 
of the people. Moreover, if the titles of the 
magistrates of the commune attached to the 
parchment give us to note the narrow range 
which the thoroughly republican constitution 
of Rome at that time left to the sovereignty 
of the Head of the Church, nevertheless 
the Pope had resumed the keys of St. Peter, 
and the faith of the Christian world was 
finding again its fixed point of orientatipn. 
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Florence, however, still resisted the 
peace ; she offered Gregory unacceptable 
terms, refused to restore the goods of the 
Church, to re-establish the ecclesiastical 
courts, to break with the League. So long 
as she maintained the rebel cities around 
her standard, the Roman pontificate re- 
mained at the mercy of any surprise. This 
attitude of the Church’s traditional ally is 
well worthy of attention. It is curious to 
find again, sixty years after the Divina 
Commedia, in the popular feeling as well as 
in the government of this city, the mortal 
hatred of Dante toward the Holy See. 
Florence felt herself in truth the intellect- 
ual capital of Italy, which owed to her the 
decisive development of her literary lan- 
guage, her greatest poet, her first great 
school of painting. Why should she not 
inherit, in the peninsula and in Christen- 
dom, by civilization, science, and art the 
eminent place which Rome had long occu- 
pied by virtue of her mystic function ? And 
would she not descend to the second rank 
on the day when Rome, reknitting the apos- 
tolic tradition, should regain the religious 
supremacy of the world ? She brought to 
this dream of grandeur the passion of a 
thoroughly democratic city, which believed 
in the perpetuity of her liberties, while her 
populace, more and more imperious, re- 
pelled disdainfully, on the eve of the Social- 
ist insurrection of the Ciompi, this pontifi- 
cal authority, the highest of the authorities 
which it proposed to abase. Already the 
Florentine government was essaying a sort 
of religious schism. The Light of the War, 
ringleaders of the party desperate for hos- 
tilities, issued an edict in virtue of which 
the pontifical interdict which, during sev- 
enteen months, had closed the churches of 
the city and of the county, was considered 
as null, and worship resumed in spite of the 
Holy See. 

Gregory XI. then bethought himself of 
Catherine of Siena. The latter wrote with- 
out delay a letter to the people of Florence, 
taking for text the words of the Saviour : 
‘‘ With desire I have desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer.”” Then 
she set out. Niccolo Soderini and the citi- 
zens devoted to the Church received her 
with respect. The singular spectacle which 
at this moment was presented by Florentine 
Christianity moved her to the heart. The 
faithful, being no longer able to pray in the 
churches, were forming lay fraternities, 
which, joined with companies of Flagel- 
lants, spread themselves through the streets 
singing /auds in the vulgar tongue. This 
fashion of meeting the needs of the con- 
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science without clergy or liturgy already 
gave a presage of the free faith of the Re- 
formed. But these symptoms of religious 
anarchy disquieted the saint the more, as 
the fraticelli were displaying with less con- 
straint their exceedingly personal Christian- 
ity, and the heretics, or rather the unbe- 
lievers, favored by the Ghibelline Signoria, 
believed themselves already back in the good 
old days of the Farinatas and the Cavalcan- 
tis. Catherine judged necessary the prompt- 
est peace, both religious and _ political, 
between the Holy See and Florence. It 
appertained to the Holy See to tranquillize 
souls by raising the interdict, and the last 
two letters of the young woman to Gregory 
are an appeal to compassion. But, as to 
political reconciliation, it was for Florence 
to take the first step. The world of devo- 
tees, the old bourgeoisie of the arts, reas- 
sured by the presence of the nun, aided, by 
a movement of opinion more apparent than 
real, the captains of the Guelph parte to 
assure to themselves the preponderance in 
public affairs. They were, during some 
weeks, the masters of the government ; but, 
according to the good old revolutionary 
tradition, far from seeking peace, they smote 
hard on their Ghibelline adversaries, the 
creatures of the Fight ; by the measure of 
Vammonizione they expelled about a hun- 
dred citizens from their magistracies. 
Stirred up by the Light, encouraged by the 
gonfalonier of justice, Silvestre de Medicis, 
who was then founding, on the basis of the 
demagogic party, the growing fortunes of 
his house, the populace, by a brutal rising, 
made a first essay of the closely impending 
revolution of the Ciompi. They massacred 
all the Guelphs they could, pillaged their 
houses, and having emptied them, burned 
them. The report ran that Catherine had 
been the cause of the captain’s outrages ; 
the crowd marched upon the house where 
she abode. Her friends drew her into a 
garden of the neighborhood ; but the riotous 
throng burst into the garden with cries of 
death ; she had sunk on her knees, and was 
praying : “‘It is I,’’ said she to the first 
who approached her; ‘‘ take me and kill 
me ! but I command thee, in the name cf 
God, to spare all my friends here!” 
‘* These words,’’ she writes, ‘‘ were like a 
knife that pierced his heart.’’ When these 
madmen had withdrawn, she said to her 
companions : ‘‘ Wretched woman that I am, 
who have not been found worthy of martyr- 
dom!’ But it was thenceforth evident 
that the influence of Catherine, all-powerful 
over the soul of the pope, was lost for Flor- 
ence. The intervention of the King of 
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France and of Bernabd himself completed 
the work on which her strength exhausted 
itself in vain. The two adversaries agreed 
to fix the conditions of peace in a congress 
at Sarzane. The delegates of Florence and 
those of Rome had scarcely opened the ne- 
gotiations when Gregory XI. died, March 
27th, 1378, after a stay in Italy of fourteen 
months. 
¥. 

PosstBLy he died at the right time for 
the Holy See and for Christendom, for the 
honor of his name and the repose of Cath- 
erine’s conscience. He was homesick to 
desperation for France, felt himself an exile 
at Rome, lived sad and solitary in the re- 
cesses of the Vatican. Already some began 
to whisper to him counsels of flight ; he 
longed to see once more the sky of Pro- 
vence. The rumor of his probable depart- 
ure disquieted the city. His life failed 
suddenly at the very hour when, by an act 
of weakness, he might have brought a 
catastrophe on the Church. The uncer- 
tainty which every morrow then offered to 
Christianity, the approach of the Schism, 
which he foresaw as men feel a storm com- 
ing, filled his soul with an immense anguish. 
Judging himself near death, he dictated a 
bull to facilitate the holding of a conclave. 
He directed the cardinals present at his 
court to convene instantly, without citing 
or awaiting their absent colleagues; the 
conclave might be held indifferently within 
or without Rome ; ; the election, which was 
to be as rapid as possible, should be valid 
even with less than the traditional majority 
of two thirds ; the pope, whoever he might 
be, that should be chosen by the fathers of 
the conclave, was to be venerated by the 
Christian world as legitimate pontiff ; 
Gregory supplicated his cardinals to choose 
the purest and the worthiest. 

I know not if there has ever been a stran- 

ger conclave than that which was opened 
the morrow after the funeral of Gregory XI. 
The Roman commune, dreading the ‘Eng- 
lish bands that were marauding near by, 
was under arms; the garrisons ‘of Latium 
were encamped in Rome ; the chiefs of the 
signorial families had been removed from 
the city, the treasures of the Church trans- 
ported to the castle of Saint Angelo. The 
magistrates solicited of the cardinals an 
Italian pope. On April 7th the oe 
College gathered at the Vatican just as 

storm broke over it. While the Ccbining 

ras descending upon the apostolic palace, a 
furious crowd, scarce restrained by the com- 
munal militia, was crying without : Romano 
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0 italiano lo volemo! The French cardinals 
formed the majority of the electors ; they 
were sincerely willing to give up the election 
of a new French pope. There were only 
two Roman cardinals, Tibaldeschi, a mere 
dotard from age, and Orsini, too young, 
and of too dangerous a family. The car- 
dinals of Florence and of Milan belonged to 
cities ill-affected to the Church. The em- 
barrassment was great, the situation terrible. 
The captains of ‘the wards forced their w ay 
into the chapel of the conclave and said, 
according to Wiclenet : ** Give us a Roman 
pope, who will stay with us, or we will make 
your heads redder than your hats.’’ The 
French then designated, outside the Sacred 
College, the Vice- “Chancellor of the Chure h, 
Bartolomeo Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, 
an austere and learned priest, a client of the 
House of Anjou, who might be expected to 
unite the interests of Italy and France. A 
first ballot was favorable to Prignano. It 
was about midnight ; the people were still 
erying ; were fighting with the guards of 
the conclave, heaping combustible matters 
around the Vatican, and sounding the toc- 
sin from all the campaniles. The second 
ballot gave Prignano all the votes except 
Orsini’s. The latter, out of revenge, while 
the cardinals were supping, spread on the 
piazza of St. Peter’s the rumor that Tibal- 
deschi had been chosen, and the joyful 
populace beat in the doors of the palace and 
stormed into the conclave to adore their 
Roman pope. The cardinals, pale with ter- 
ror, hastily set a pontifical mitre on the 
aged Tibaldeschi’s head, threw a cope over 
his shoulders, seated the trembling old man 
on the throne, and abandoning this pope of 
straw and the true pope concealed, Vralt- 
dead with fright, in a chaser of the pon- 
tifical apartments, escaped in the tumult 
bareheaded, sine capis et capellis. When 
Tibaldeschi came to his senses, he frankly 
avowed the tragi-comedy and named the 
really elected pope. The people, irritated 
at the treachery, pine in overtaking 
some of the fathers, and dragged them back 
by force to the conclave, where they con- 
fessed the stratagem and proclaimed the 
true pontiff. The tumult then reached 
such a pitch that they once more managed 
to escape from the Vatican, some taking 
refuge in Saint Angelo, others, in utter be- 
wilderment, fleeing beyond the walls, over 
the Campagna. The coolness of the chiefs 
of the commune was the saving of the 
Church and of the city. The Cardinal of 
Florence convinced them of the validity of 
the election ; the people cooled down ; after 
all, the new pope was an Italian. Prignano 
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demanded a third scrutiny; the refugee 
cardinals at Saint Angelo sent in their votes 
by writing, while those who were wandering 
about in the agro romano came back one by 
one to St. Peter’s and gave in their adhe- 
sion. On April 18th, Easter Day, Urban 
VI. was crowned according to the rites of 
immemorial use, and took possession of 
St. John Lateran. 

The Schism did not long have to be 
waited for. Urban VI. was the very pope 
to set the Church on fire. So unexpected 
an elevation exacerbated the pride and the 
violence of this Neapolitan. From the very 
first day he was exasperatingly severe toward 
the cardinals who had just summoned him 
from his petty bishopric to the government 
of Christendom. At the first consistory he 
enjoined on them to return forthwith to 
apostolic simplicity, to reside in their dio- 
ceses, to refuse the presents of princes. 
This abrupt style of imposing reform dis- 
pleased the French cardinals, who at once 
formed, around Robert of Geneva, a party 
of opposition, encouraged by Joanna of Na- 
ples. At the end of May the Ultramon- 
tanes (so called from the Italian point of 
view) withdrew to Anagni to breathe, as 
they said, a more salubrious air, leaving 
Urban at Rome alone with his four Italian 
cardinals. The pope also took a change of 
air, and established himself at Tivoli. Mean- 
while the Breton bands, responding to the 
summons of the Sacred College, pushed on 
to the very walls of Rome, defeated the Ro- 
mans at the bridge Salara, and then de- 
ployed to Anagni. The rebel cardinals, see- 
ing themselves thus supported by an army, 
on July 20th launched their manifesto. 
They declared the election of Urban VI. 
null, as being made under the duress of 
bodily fear. Urban, with a political wisdom 
which his reign was not to sustain, declared 
himself ready to submit to the decision of a 
council. The irreconcilables rejected this 
proposition, and, August 9th, published an 
encyclical enjoining on Urban to abdicate, 
and on Christendom to refuse him obe- 
dience. Notwithstanding the opinions 
rendered by the first canonists of the time, 
all favorable to the election, and the last 
words of poor Tibaldeschi, the sham pope 
of the night of April 7th, who on his a 
bed attested the sincerity of the ballot, the 
dissidents opened at Fundi a new conclave, 
to which the three surviving Italian cardi- 
nals allowed themselves to be enticed by the 
hope held out to each of being elected. 
September 21st, the Cardinal of Geneva, 
his hands still red with the blood of Cesena, 
was chosen as Clement VII. The three 
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Italians protested, and went to hide their 
shame in a castle of the Orsinis. 

Urban returned to Rome. Not being 
able to re-enter the Vatican, as Saint An- 
gelo was commanded by a French partisan, 
he, after some shiftings, established himself 
at Santa Maria Trastevere. He no longer had 
near him a single one of his cardinals ; his 
prelates, one by one, left him for the pope 
of Fundi. Never had the Holy Roman See 
fallen into a desolation more profound. But 
Catherine was still webbing over the 
Church. At the very opening of the new 
pontificate, she had found means to bend 
the haughty soul of Urban in favor of 
Florence ; a peace had been concluded on 
moderate terms, the interdict taken off, and 
the city of Dante had again become, writes 
Matteo Villani, ‘‘the right arm of the 
Church.’’ At the first symptoms of the 
Schism, she admonished the cardinals of 
the parricide which they were about to 
commit ; she engaged the pope to name as 
quickly as possible an Italian consistory. 
In one day he gave the purple to twenty 
relates, two being Orsinis, two Colonnas. 
He was not prompt enough ; France, the 
University of Paris, Joanna of Naples, a 
great number of bishops, declared for Clem- 
ent VII.; they were followed by Savoy, 
Spain, Scotland ; already the Occident no 
longer distinguished the regular pope from 
the antipope. In desperation Urban sum- 
moned St. Catherine, who tranquilly came 
to seat herself beside the Roman Chair. 
He besought her to assemble in the Apos- 
tolie City the most eminent Christians of 
Italy ; at a sign of her hand the saints has- 
tened from the depths of their solitudes, 
from the forests of Vallombrosa, from the 
mountains of Nizza or of Spoleto. She 
wrote entreating the monasteries to offer 
prayer night and day for the Universal 
Bishop. In the consistories she sustained 
the courage of the pope and of the Sacred 
College. Urban VI., reassured by the words 
of this remarkable woman, resolutely as- 
sumed the offensive. He hired a condot- 
tiere, Alberigo Barbiano, who defeated the 
Bretons of Clement VII., and to whom he 
gave, to adorn his triumph, a banner in- 
scribed, in letters of gold, with the words 
which were to be afterward the war-cry of 
Julius II. : ‘‘ Italy Delivered from Barba- 
rians.” Having retaken Saint Angelo, he 
returned to the Vatican barefooted, in sol- 
emn procession, amid throngs of people. 
The antipope took refuge at Naples, then 
at Avignon. Urban VI. was thenceforward 
the Pope of Rome and of Italy. But, like 
almost all his predecessors, he was only so 
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far master at Rome as suited the good pleas- 
ure of the people. On one day of sedition, 
the armed crowd invaded the Vatican ; Ur- 
ban VI. recalled to mind the majesty of the 
final act of Boniface VIII. ; he put on the 
ntifical vestments, and with tiara on 
row, seated on the throne, he awaited the 
rebels, and said to them, as of old our Lord 
to the Jews: ‘‘ Whom seek ye?” They 
stopped in confusion, and silently retired. 
Catherine still employed herself in pacifying 
men’s minds, preaching to the pope indul- 
gence and charity, to the seditious repent- 
ance, to the people of Rome obedience. 
She solicited the princes of Clement’s par- 
ty, the King of France, Queen Joanna ; she 
encouraged Venice in the acknowledgment 
of Urban VI. ; she aided in the alliance of 
Lewis of Hungary and Charles of Durazzo, 
greatgrandson of Charles of Anjou, with the 
Holy See. She thus hastened with a cer- 
tain feverishness, feeling herself at odds 
with an historic necessity too strong for her 
powers, beholding the shadow of death al- 
ready lengthening out along the path in 
which she was journeying so dolorously for 
the glory of God since the day of her first 
Florentine mission. She was thirty-three 
years old ; so impassioned an apostolate had 
destroyed her health ; she was touching the 
limit of her pilgrimage. On January 30th, 
1380, she wrote for the last time to Urban 
VI. She recommended prudence to the 
impetuous pontiff. On February 15th, 
with extreme difficulty, she dictated her 
last farewell messages to the faithful Rai- 
mondo, her spiritual father. In this letter, 
in which she imagines that God speaks to 
her, she sketched, with her accustomed 
subtilty of observation, the character of the 
pope: ‘‘ Look at things in me, Catherine, 
and see the husband of this bride, the 
Sovereign Pontiff ; see his holy and good 
intention, which carries him beyond all 
bounds. I permit him, by his want of self- 
restraint, and the terror with which he in- 
spires his subjects, to cleanse the Holy 
Church ; but others will come who shall 
master it by love. Bid my Vicar that he 
render his authority just, and grant peace to 
whomsoever shall be willing to receive it.’ 
To the disciples who surrounded her bed 
she addressed the words of the Saviour at 
His Last Supper, the words of the dying 
St. Francis to his brethren: ‘‘ Love one 
another, my brethren, love one another 
tenderly, and you will thus show that you 
still would have me for your mother... . 
Believe firmly, my very sweet children, that, 
separating myself from my body, I have in 
truth consumed my life for Holy Church, 


and this is my — gift. I depart 
from the world where I have suffered with- 
out measure, I go to repose myself in the 
pacific sea, the Eternal God ; but I promise 
you that, far from the darkness of life, 

united with the true light, I shall be more 
useful to you than I was here below.” At 
the moment of yielding up her soul, she 
turned toward her friends and her mother, 
and said : ‘* My last prayer is that you may 
always confess with all boldness that Urban 
is the true pontiff, and that you may not 
hesitate to die for him and for the Church. ”’ 
She then lifted her hand and traced the 
sign of the cross over the bowed heads of al! 
those whom she had loved the most, mur- 
mured the sacred words: ** Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit,” and ex- 
pired with an angelic expression of coun- 
tenance, April 29th, 1380. 

Events of unparalleled horror followed 
close on the death of St. Catherine. Urban 
VI. seemed seized with frenzy. He hurled 
upon the kingdom of Naples Charles of 
Durazzo, who defeated the army of Joanna 
I., gained possession of the aged queen, and 
caused her to be strangled with a silken 
cord. The Antipope of Avignon, on his 
side, launched his pretender, another An- 
gevin, Lewis, at the head of a French army. 
Urban gathered all of Hawkwood’s bands 
that he could and marched on Naples to the 
aid of his pupil. In a few days he became 
mortally embroiled with Charles ; in place 
of returning to Rome, he shut hinself up 
with his cardinals in the citadel of Nocera. 
The Sacred College, which hated him, con- 
spired ; in ea he had six cardinals 
thrown to the bottom of a miry cistern, full 
of reptiles ; while the poor creatures, be- 
numbed and famishing, were crying for 
mercy, the pope, breviary in hand, went up 
and down, praying with a loud voice, along 
a gallery from which he could see the cis- 
tern, ‘‘ his face,’’ writes a witness, ‘‘ glow- 
ing like a torch from excess of wrath’’— 
‘like a raving madman,”’ write the car- 
dinals who had had the good fortune to 
remain at Naples. Urban put the kingdom 
under interdict and deposed Charles, who 
came to besiege Nocera. To the sound of 
trumpets, all around the ramparts, the king 
promised ten thousand florins of gold to any 
man that should deliver to him the Holy 
Father, alive or dead. Twice a day the 
pope appeared at a window of his castle, a 

ell in one hand, a torch in the other, and 
excommunicated the Angevin army. An 
Orsini succeeded in opening to the besieged 
a passage through the ranks of the besiegers. 
Urban VI. fled, escorted by some hundreds 
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of soldiers of fortune of all nations, who 
only meant to sell him for a few crowns ; he 
carried off his cardinals, almost dying, after 
seven months of cistern, strapped to their 
horses. Then began an _ extraordinary 
chase, the Pope and the Church fleeing, un- 
der the flaming sky of August, through the 
mountains and the valleys, first toward Sa- 
lerno, then toward the Adriatic. /n route, 
the pope put to death the Bishop of Aquila, 
and resumed his demoniac course, leaving 
the corpse lying in the white dust of the 
highway. At last, still pursued, the cor- 
tege reached the sea near Trani; in the 
offing were seen the Genoese galleys, which 
took the pontiff on board. Urban VI. did 
not set foot again in the Eternal City for 
more than three years. 

Such was the strange pope whom Cath- 
erine of Siena called ‘‘my very sweet 
Father.”? Would the spectacle of this pon- 
tificate have been able to obscure the faith 
which ‘* the holy lady’’ had in her mission, 
and to inspire in her some regret for having 
brought back the Papacy from France to 
Italy, to the seat of the first apostle, to the 
corner-stone of the Church? The mystics 
and the prophets have graces peculiar to 
their state ; unworthy as may be the terres- 
trial instruments of which God makes use 
to realize His designs, they know that these 
designs are faultless, and that human crimes 
and miseries derogate nothing from their 
beauty. At the beginning of the Schism 
she had foretold that the Church would 
pass through cruel trials, but that after the 
days of mourning would come the time of 
peace and joy. Llistory has needed many a 
year to put St. Catherine in the right, and 
possibly it has not, even down to our day, 
responded to all her hopes. But, with the 
or es and the mystics, time counts for 
ittle, for they read in the Book of Eter- 
nity secrets which are their consolation and 
the ratification of their apostolate. 


THE LATE CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


From 7he Living Church (Episcopalian), Chicago, August 
16th, 1890. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN, for nearly half a cen- 
tury the most conspicuous figure in the ec- 
clesiastical world, died at the oratory, Birm- 
ingham, England, last Monday evening, 

Aug. 11] in the ninetieth year of his age. 
This deceased prelate of the Roman Com- 
munion, by the extraordinary circumstances 
of his career, and from the exalted excellence 
of his mind and character, was widely known, 
and enjoyed the profound respect of all 
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Christian people, as well as those of his own 
communion. Dr. Newman was reared in 
the Church of England, under Low Church, 
Calvinistic traditions. He became a brill- 
iant scholar, Fellow of Oxford, and in 
1824, curate of St. Clement’s. With what 
feelings he entered upon the ministry he has 
since told, in these words : 

“Can I forget! I never can forget the day 
when, in my youth, I first bound myself to the 
ministry of God in that old church of St. Frieden- 
side, the patroness of Oxford, nor how I wept 
most abundant and most sweet tears when I[ 
thought what I then had become, though I looked 
on ordination as no sacramental rite nor even to 
baptism ascribed any supernatural virtue.” 

In 1828 he became vicar of St. Mary’s 
whence his fame and influence rapidly radi- 
ated. His ‘‘ Plain and Parochial Sermons” 
(1834) gave evidence of extraordinary ability 
as @ writer and preacher. These sermons 
are treasured to-day by many Anglican 
clergy as the choicest and best books of 
their collection. It was a sermon of Keble, 
on ‘‘ National Apostasy” (1833), that 
moved Newman to enter upon the aggres- 
sive work of Catholic reform in the Church 
of England, for which recent studies had 
prepared him, and which culminated in 
‘*Tract No. 90,” over which the entire 
Anglican Communion was agitated. This 
was ‘‘the Oxford movement,” which was 
led by Newman, Pusey, and Keble, and to 
which the Catholic revival in the Anglican 
Communion is due. There were other 
great souls enlisted in this struggle for the 
recovery of the life and liberty which seemed 
almost to have departed, but by general 
assent the name of Newman is written first. 

The sequel to the twelve years’ conflict 
was a surprise and grief tomany. In 1845, 
Dr. Newman sought rest in the Roman obe- 
dience, and the Church of England suffered 
the loss of other beloved and respected 
sons. It was a crisis such as we pray may 
never come again, when some of the wisest 
and worthiest lost faith in the dear mother 
that gave them spiritual birth, and turned 
for shelter and comfort to an alien. By 
what process of thought and experience the 
distinguished Oxford priest was brought to 
give in his submission to the papacy, and to 
renounce his allegiance to the Apostolic 
Church of his own country, cannot be fully 
comprehended. Dr. Newman has essayed 
to explain his course in the famous ‘‘ Apolo- 
gia.”’ Great as was the genius of the de- 
parted prelate, trained, and logical, and 
acute as was his intellect, he was perhaps 
lacking in the synthetic, scientific quality 
of mind, by which the premises of dialectics 
must be tested, and the impulses of piety 
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and imagination be controlled. One can- 
not fail to discover in his writings, more- 
over, how largely the sympathetic and ideal 
elements dominated his life, and how dis- 
couraging to a nature so constituted was the 
treatment which he and his compeers re- 
ceived from the Churchmen of the day. 
This is expressed in the following beautiful 
and pathetic passage from the last sermon 
which he preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford 
(1843) : 


O my mother, whence is this unto thee that thou 
hast good things poured upon thee and canst not 
keep them, and bearest children yet darest not 
own them? Why hast thou not the skill to use 
their services, nor the heart to rejoice in their love ? 
How is it that whatever is generous in purpose and 
tender or deep in devotion, thy flower and thy 
promise, falls from thy bosom and finds no home 
within thine arms? Thine own offspring, the 
fruit of thy womb, who love thee and who would 
toil for thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, as 
though a portent, or thou dost loathe as an offence. 


It was not that he and his companions in 
the Tractarian movement were subjected to 
obloquy and opposed with a bitterness that 
was almost brutal, but that the Church of 
England was subjected to Puritan domina- 
tion, degraded under Erastianism, and hu- 
miliated on all sides by the betrayal of her 
ancient heritage, so that in his mind she 

ras become a hopeless wreck, discrowned, 

unchurched, and unworthy of the allegiance 
of Catholics. To his fervent imagination 
the Church of Rome presented an ideal 
power and authority which was captivating, 
and he fondly thought to find there the in- 
fallibility, peace, and rest for which his 
weary spirit longed. 

Dr. Newman’s career in the Roman Com- 
munion was one of high honor. In abjur- 
ing his allegiance to the mother Church he 
forfeited position, emoluments, confidence, 
and, as he thought, friends. But all these 
soon came back to him. In 1879 he was 
made a Cardinal, the highest office he could 
attain, under the Pope. Through all his 
remarkable career he has been loved for the 
sweetness and purity of his character as 
greatly as he has been distinguished for the 
pre-eminence of his gifts. 





THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


BY REV. S. F. HOTCHKIN. 


From Standard of the Cross and The Church (Episcopalian), 
Philadelphia, August 2d, 1890. 


THE study of the Fathers, which is in- 
creasing in these days, bodes well for Church 
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unity, for we must go back to early days to 
find the platform on which the religious 
world agreed before division came. When 
the Fathers wrote, the footsteps of Christ 
and His Apostles were still fresh on the 
earth, and their voices yet lingered in echoes 
in the air. Even in the Post-Nicene age, 
how different was the life of St. Jerome, in 
his cave at Bethlehem, laying the founda- 
tions of the Vulgate, from that of a modern 
rector, with the busy whirl of a city about 
him, with its electric railways and news- 
papers! The work of St. Augustine in 
Africa would seem strange to a Bishop in 
the United States. 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers show an utter 
and simple faith in Holy Scripture. Their 
temple of devout worship had no fellowship 
with the arena of German criticism of to- 
day. In modern hypercriticism an absurd- 
ity is' sometimes uttered which should 
shame a thoughtful school-boy; and a 
learned Doctor of Divinity replies to it and 
thus advertises it. The work of the Fathers 
in combating heresy is useful now. St. 
Ireneus, in writing against the Gnostics 
and other heretics, forged weapons which 
may yet be wielded. These early writers 
constantly appeal to Holy Scripture and 
quote it at length. The Eastern mind is 
meditative, while the West is full of action. 
So we find much allegory in the Fathers. 
They also see Christ in many a passage 
where dull eyes would not behold Him, as 
a lover is reminded of the object of his 
affections at every turn. In_ persecution 
heaven is near and earth unimportant, and 
this feeling is prominent. 

Some extracts from these writers will best 
show their tone of mind, as they speak for 
themselves. In St. Clement of Rome a 
beautiful passage occurs, in which he repre- 
sents the night as sinking to sleep and the 
day arising, and the ‘*‘ dry and naked” seed 
as types of the resurrection. Polycarp’s 
adoring hymn to Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, at his cruel martyrdom, showed how 
Christian faith could shine in the darkest 
night. After the martyr has named the 
high priest and pro-consul, he bursts forth 
in these words: ‘* But Jesus Christ being 
King forever, to whom be glory, honor, 
majesty and an everlasting throne, from 
generation to generation. Amen.” Com- 
pare St. Paul’s doxologies. Reverence and 
worship inspired the early Church. The 
vividness of the Epistle of Barnabas in call- 
ing Satan ‘‘ the black one” brings out the 
reality in the mind of the writer. 

The quotations of Scripture in these writ- 
ers are accompanied with comments, which 
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in the case of St. Hippolytus are extended 
and not merely in passing. The allegoriz- 
ing may sometimes teach us that we get too 
little out of Scripture, and do not meditate 
enough over it. St. Paul, in referring the 
muzzled ox to the half-fed clergyman, or 
Hagar and Sinai to the two Covenants, gives 
some sanction to this mode of using Scrip- 
ture. There is an intense reality and ear- 
nestness in the Fathers in treating of eternal 
things. As to Church order, Ignatius com- 
mends the Ephesians thas: ‘* Your justly 
renowned presbytery, worthy of God, is 
fitted as exactly to the Bishop as the strings 
are to the harp. Therefore, in your con- 
cord and harmonious love Jesus Christ is 
sung.”’ The nearness in time to the Apos- 
tles is manifest when St. Ignatius writes to 
the Ephesians as having been taught by 
‘** Paul, the Christ-bearer, and Timothy, 
the most faithful.”’ 

As to the spirit of this martyr, read the 
following : ‘* Let our present and true joy 
be only this, to be found in Christ Jesus, 
that we may truly live. Do not at any time 
desire so much as even to breathe apart 
from Him. For He is my hope ; He is my 
boast ; He is my never-failing riches, on 
whose account I bear about with me these 
bonds from Syria to Rome.’’ Again he 
says: ‘* That faith and love toward Christ 
Jesus which are the beginning and the end 
of life.’’ ‘** For the beginning is faith and 
the end is love.”” Compare 1 Tim. 1: 14. 
As to Church unity, his Rpistle to the Mag- 
nesians says: ‘‘I commend the churches, 
in which I pray for a union both of the 
flesh and the spirit of Jesus Christ, the con- 
stant source of our life and of faith and 
love.”” There were less books about Scrip- 
ture in early days and the Scriptures them- 
selves were deeply studied by the Fathers, 
who were permeated with their spirit. 
Their devotion to the Person of Christ was 
intense, as was their love to Him and readi- 
ness to suffer for Him. The memory of 
His good deeds was strong, and the blessed 
Name of Christ was, indeed, ‘‘ as ointment 
poured forth,” or as honey in the mouth 
and music in the ear. As to Sunday, St. 
Ignatius says: ** Let every friend of Christ 
keep the Lord’s Day as a festival, the resur- 
rection day, the queen and chief of all the 
days of the wk” His expression for 
covetous men is striking. It is literally, 
“whirlpools of wealth.” As to baptism, 
he writes to the Trallians: ‘‘ That by be- 
lieving in His (Christ’s) death ye may by 
baptism be made partakers of His resurrec- 
tion.” He desired not flattery, but said 
that those who commended him scourged 
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him. As to false doctrine his injunction 
is, ‘‘ Stop your ears, therefore, when any 
one speaks to you at variance with Jesus 
Christ.” 

This reminds one of the effect when an 
unlearned believer, in an ancient church 
council, merely recited the Creed and 
brought those arguing to worship God ina 
wonderful manner. ‘There is now, perhaps, 
too much of running after the details of 
heresy, and filling the mind with rubbish, 
when it is more needful to stock it with 
truth. The Incarnation and Jivinity of 
Christ are strongly insisted on by Ignatius. 
The heresy of the Docete was then active 
and torturing to one who was ready to die 
by the wild beasts for attesting the reality 
of Christ’s incarnation. We find him, like 
St. Paul, asking the prayers of his brethren. 
As to his martyrdom he writes the Romans : 
‘* Pray, then, do not seek to confer any 
greater favor upon me than that I be sacri- 
ficed to God while the altar is still prepared ; 
that, being gathered together in love, ye 
may sing praise to the Father, through 
Christ Jesus, that God has deemed me, the 
Bishop of Syria, worthy to be sent for from 
the East unto the West. It is good to set 
from the world unto God, that I may rise 
again to Him.”’ He had an earnest desire 
for martyrdom, thus expressed : ‘1 write 
to the churches and impress on them all 
that I shall willingly die for God, unless ye 
hinder me. I beseech of you not to show 
an unseasonable goodwill toward me. Suffer 
me to become food for the wild beasts, 
through whose instrumentality it will be 
granted to me to attain to God. Iam the 
wheat of God, and let me be ground by the 
teeth of the wild beasts that I may be found 
the pure bread of Christ. ... Wher I 
suffer I shall be the freed-man of Jesus, 
and shall rise again emancipated in Him. 
. . . Let fire and the cross ; let the crowds 
of wild beasts ; let tearings, breakings and 
dislocation of bones; let cutting off of 
members; let shatterings of the whole 
body ; and let the dreadful torments of the 
devil come upon me ; only let me attain to 
Jesus Christ. . . . It is better for me to 
die in behalf of Jesus Christ” (literally, 
“into Jesus Christ”) ‘‘ than to reign over 
all the ends of the earth.’’ In his expres- 
sion, ‘‘ My Love has been crucified,” it 
seems to be a question as to whether the 
reference is to Christ or the ‘** natural de- 
sires of the heart.” 

As to the wedded state of the Apostles, 
the following words of St. Ignatius to the 
Philadelphians are important : ‘‘ Peter and 
Paul and the rest of the Apostles that were 
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married men.” As to the Old Testament, 
he says: “‘I do also love the prophets as 
those who announced Christ, and as being 
partakers of the same Spirit with the Apos- 
tles. . . . Being reckoned along with fas 
in the gospel of the common hope.” The 
words of this martyr to Polycarp, “‘ Stand 
firm as does an anvil which is beaten,”’ in- 
spired a fine poem written by Bishop G. W. 
Doane. He also says to his brother martyr : 
** Let your baptism endure as your arms; 
your faith as your helmet; your love as 
your spear; your "panes as a complete 
nanoply.”? When Ignatius is in danger of 
veath he thinks of his beloved Church at 
Antioch, and desires Polycarp to see that 
messengers were sent to it from Smyrna and 
the adjacent churches. 

The warmth of the Eastern mind is dis- 
played in these ancient writings. Idolatry 
pressed on the Christian teachers then as 
on the missionaries now. In the anony- 
mous Epistle to Diognetus, in treating of 
the ‘‘ Vanity of Idols,’’ the following 
words occur: ‘‘ Is not one of them a stone 
similar to that on which we tread ? Is not 
a second brass, in no way superior to those 
vessels which are cael for our ordi- 
nary use? Is not a third wood, and that 
already rotten? Is not a fourth silver, 
which needs a man to watch it lest it be 
stolen? Is not a fifth iron, consumed by 
rust? Is not a sixth earthenware, in no de- 
gree more valuable than that which is 
formed for the humblest purposes? Are 
not all these of corruptible matter ?’”? The 
indignation of the writer at the folly of 
idolatry may be compared to the spirit of 
Isaiah. As to the character and success of 
Christians, he said: ‘* Every foreign land 
is to them as their native country, and 
every land of their birth as a land of strang- 
ers.”’ He says that the Christians increase 
in number, though persecuted. Of Christ, 
he writes : ‘* Through whom the Church is 
enriched and grace widely spread, increases 
in the saints, furnishing understanding, re- 
vealing mysteries.” As to worship : ‘* Then 
the fear of the law is chanted, and the grace 
of the prophets is known, and the faith of 
the Gospels is established, and the tradition 
of the Apostles is preserved, and the grace of 
the Church exults.” 

“‘The Pastor of Hermas” consists of 
visions, commandments and _ similitudes. 
In one of the commandments a small piece 
of wormwood is described as destroying the 
sweetness of a jar of honey, if put into it ; 
and thus, it is added, anger pollutes pa- 
tience. As to fasting, one of the simili- 
tudes suggests that the price of the dishes 
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intended to be eaten, but refrained from, 
should be given to a widow or an orphan, 
or some person in want. In allegorizing, 
there was a widening of Scripture meaning, 
that the reader might get more spiritual 
food from it. In one of the similitudes re- 
specting the Church, a white mountain 
beautifully represents those who were as in- 
fant children in their innocence. In a sim- 
ilitude of a tower round stones needed 
squaring to enter the wall of the tower ; 
and so riches must be cut down by the 
chisel to make their owner fit for the Chris- 
tian temple of Christ’s Church. 

The fragments of the writings of the an- 
cient Papias show how diligently he inquired 
after the sayings of the Apostles. 

Justin Martyr thought Plato under obli- 
gation to Moses for his account of the crea- 
tion. He refers to Christ as speaking to 
Moses in the burning bush, and the cloud 
of fire which led the people. With this 
writer baptism was regeneration. The 
name of the Trinity was used, and the sac- 
rament had been handed down from the 
Apostles to obtain remission of sins ; and it 
was called illumination, because by it the 
understanding was enlightened. In Jus- 
tin’s dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, there 
isadramatic opening. Justin, in a philoso- 

her’s garb, is represented as meeting 
T'rypho and his companions in the walks of 
the Xystus (a long open or covered court 
with porticos for athletic exercises), at 
Ephesus. [See Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History, 4, 11 and 18, about the philosophic 
dress and the dialogue.] Trypho hails Jus- 
tin as a philosopher, and says that Corin- 
thus, the Socratic in Argos, taught him to 
associate with philosophers, that perhaps 
he might obtain some advantage from them. 
He adds that Justin might give some bene- 
fit ; and so, according to the old peripatetic 
mode of philosophic treating, Trypho and 
his companions follow Justin Martyr. 
Then comes a discourse concerning God. 
There is introduced a striking account of 
the meeting of Justin with a meek and 
venerable old man, when he himself was 
seeking quietness for meditation, in a field 
near the sea. Justin’s description of the 
prophets is noteworthy. He says that they 
neither reverenced nor feared man, nor 
sought glory, but spake what they saw and 
heard when filled with the Holy Spirit. Of 
Christ’s words, he declares that they possess 
a terrible power, and are sufficient to in- 
spire those who turn aside from the path of 
rectitude with awe and afford the sweetest 
rest to those who diligently practice them. 
Baptism he considered able to purify the re- 
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entant, and says, “‘this is the water of 
fife.” It is not to cleanse the flesh and 
body alone. He uses this expression : 
‘‘ Baptize the soul from wrath and from 
covetousness, from envy and from hatred ; 
and lo! the body is pure.” He says: 
‘‘ Christ is King, and Priest, and God, and 
Lord, and angel, and man, and captain, and 
stone, and a son born, and first made sub- 
ject to suffering, then returning to heaven, 
and again coming with glory, and He is 
preached as having the everlasting king- 
dom, and so I prove from all the Scrip- 
tures.” A quotation from Psalm 72 follows 
about God giving judgment to the king, 
und righteousness to the king’s son. Also 
from Psalm 24 to show that Christ is ‘‘ the 
Lord of hosts” before whom the ‘* everlast- 
ing doors” are to lift up. In the diapsalm 
of Psalm 47, that is, after ‘‘ Selah,” ‘* God 
is gone up with a shout,” ete., and Psalm 
99, ‘The Lord reigneth,” ete., Justin 
argues that there is a prophecy of Christ, 
the Messiah. Psalm 45: ‘* Thy throne, 
0 God, is forever and ever,” etc., and Psalm 
68 as to the ascension and giving gifts to 
men, are also considered as referring to 
Christ. In the relation of the Christian to 
the Jew and the Gentile, there is an intense 
earnestness in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
as it was a burning question in his day. 
The transfixed, ceed spits of the roasted 
lainb reminded this devout man of the cross 
of his Saviour. He saw figures of Christ in 
the lamb and the scapegoat. The two 
goats, one sent away and the other sacrificed 
at Jerusalem, pretigured to him the two 
appearances of Christ, and in the second 
appearance he believed that the Jews would 
recognize Him whom they had rejected. 
The oblation of fine flour in the Jewish ser- 
vice, to him, was a figure of the Holy Com- 
munion. This was the “‘ pure offering” in 
Malachi 1 : 10-12. 

In Justin’s ‘* Discourse to the Greeks,” 
the ** Closing Appeal” is a beautiful, strong 
and eloquent statement of the power of 
Christianity to overcome sin. But let those 
who would enjoy these ancient worthies 
read for shenuatiee the various writers who 
follow those whom we have given as speci- 
mens of their time. 


IS UNION POSSIBLE ? 


ADDRESS OF ARCHBISHOP IRELAND BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
AT ST. PAUL, MINN., JULY 10TH. 

From the New York Freeman's Journal (R. C.), July 19, 1890. 


I WILL be permitted to make at once my 
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rofession of faith. I declare most un- 
Lennie loyalty to the Constitution of my 
country. desire no favors. I claim no 
rights that are not in consonance with its 
letter and its spirit. The rights which the 
Constitution allows I do claim, and in doing 
so I am but the truer and more loyal Ameri- 
can. 

In what I may say to this distinguished 
audience, the principles of our common 
American citizenship shall inspire my 
words. I beg that you listen to me, and 
discuss my arguments in the light of these 
principles. I am the friend and the advo- 
cate of the State school. In the circum- 
stances of the present time I uphold the 
parish school. I do sincerely wish that the 
need of it did not exist. I would have all 
schools for the children of the people State 
schools. 

The accusation has gone abroad that 
Catholics are bent on destroying the State 
school. Never was there an accusation 
more unfounded. I will summarize the 
articles of my school creed ; they follow all 
the lines upon which the State school is 
built. 

The right of the State school to exist I 
consider, is a matter beyond the stage of 
discussion. I most fully concede it. To 
the child must be imparted instruction in 
no mean degree, that the man may earn for 
himself an “honest competence, and acquit 
himself of the duties which society exacts 
from him for its own prosperity and life. 
This proposition, true in any country of 
modern times, is peculiarly true in Ameri- 
ca. The imparting of this instruction is 
primarily the function of the child’s parent. 
The family is prior to the State. The ap- 
pointment of Providence is that under the 
care and direction of the parent, the child 
shall grow both in body and mind. The 
State intervenes whenever the family can- 
not or will not do the work that is needed. 
The State’s place in the function of instruc- 
tion is loco parentis. As things are, tens 
of thousands of children will not be in- 
structed if parents remain solely in charge 
of the duty. The State must come forward 
as an agent of instruction ; else ignorance 
will prevail. Indeed, in the absence of 
State action, there never was that universal 
instruction which we have so nearly at- 
tained, and which we deem necessary. In 
the absence of State action I believe uni- 
versal instruction would never in any coun- 
try be possible. State action in favor of 
instruction implies free schools in which 
knowledge is conditioned in the asking ; in 
no other manner can we bring instruction 








within the reach of all children. Free 
schools! Blest indeed is the nation whose 
vales and hill-sides they adorn, and blest 
the generations upon whose souls are poured 
their treasures! No tax is more legitimate 
than that which is levied for the dispelling 
of mental darkness, and the building up 
within a nation’s bosom of intelligent man- 
hood and womanhood. The question can- 
not be raised, how much good accrues to 
the individual tax-payer ; the general wel- 
fare is richly served, and this suffices. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the money 
paid in school tax is the money of the 
State, and it is to be distributed solely by 
officials of the State, and solely for the 
specific purposes in view of which it was 
collected. i unreservedly favor State laws. 

Instruction is so much needed by each 
citizen for his own sake and for that of 
society, that the father who neglects to pro- 
vide for his child’s instruction sins against 
the child and against society and it be- 
hooves the State to punish him. Of course, 
first principles must not be forgotten and 
since instruction is primarily the function 
of the parent, the State entering into action 
loco parentis, the parent enjoys the right 
to educate his child in the manner suitable 
to himself, provided, always, that the edu- 
cation given in this manner suffices for the 
ulterior duties of the child toward himself 
and society. Compulsory education implies 
attendance in schools maintained and con- 
trolled by the State, only when there is no 
attendance in other schools known to be 
competent to impart instruction in the re- 
quired degree. The compulsory laws re- 
cently enacted in certain States of the 
Union are, to my judging, objectionable in 
a few of their incidental clauses. These, 
I am confident, will readily be altered in 
approaching legislative sessions. With the 
body of the laws, and their general intent 
in the direction of hastening among us uni- 
versal instruction, I am in most hearty ac- 
cord. It were idle for me to praise the work 
of the State schools of America in the im- 
parting of secular instruction. We all 
confess its value. It is our pride and our 
glory. The Republic of the Tnited States 
has solemnly affirmed its resolves that 
within its borders no clouds of ignorance 
shall settle upon the minds of the children 
of its people. To reach this result its gen- 
erosity knows no limit. The free school of 
America—withered be the hand raised in 
sign of its destruction! What makes the 
parish school necessary ? 

Can I be suspected of enmity to the State 
school because I fain would widen the ex- 
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panse of its wings until all the children of 
the people find shelter beneath their cover, 
because I tell of defects which for very love 
of the State school I seek the remedy ? I 
turn to the parish school. It exists. I re- 
peat my regret that there is the necessity 
for its existence. In behalf of the State 
school, I call upon my fellow-Americans to 
aid in the removal of this necessity. Catho- 
lics are foremost in establishing parish 
schools. Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
children, it is estimated, are educated in 
their parish schools. A lack of material 
means prevents them from housing the full 
number of children. Lutherans exhibit 
great zeal in favor of parish schools. Many 
Episcopalians, and some in different other 
Protestant denominations, commend and 
organize parish schools. The different de- 
nominational colleges of the country are 
practically parish schools for the children 
of the richer classes. The spirit of the 
parish school, if not the school itself, is 
widespread among American Protestants, 
and is made manifest by their determined 
opposition to the exclusion of Scripture 
reading and devotional exercises from the 
school-room. 

There is dissatisfaction with the State 
school as at present organized. The State 
school, it is said, tends to the elimination 
of religion from the minds and hearts of 
the youth of the country. 

This is my grievance against the State 
schools of to-day. Believe me, my Protes- 
tant fellow-citizens, that 1 am absolutely 
sincere when I now declare that I am speak- 
ing for the weal of Protestantism as well as 
that of Catholicism. I am a Catholic, of 
course, to the tiniest fibre of my heart, un- 
flinching and uncompromising in my faith. 
But God forbid that I desire to see in 
America the ground which Protestantism 
occupies exposed to the chilling and devas- 
tating blast of unbelief. Let me be your 
ally in stemming the swelling tide of irre- 
ligion, the death-knell of Christian life and 
of Christian civilization, the fatal foe of 
souls and of country. That is what we 
have to fear—the materialism that sees not 
beyond the universe a living, personal God, 
or the agnosticism which reduces Him to an 
indescribable perhaps. The evil is abroad, 
scorning salvation through the teachings 
and graces of Jesus Christ, sneering at the 
Biblical page, warring upon the sacredness 
of the Christian Sabbath, and the music of 
its church bells, telling of heaven and the 
hopes of immortal souls. Let us be on our 
guard. In our jealousies lest Protestants 
gain some advantage over Catholics, or 
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Catholics over Protestants, we lay into the but, in fact, most certainly, the State school 
hands of unbelievers and secularists. We crowds out tke work of the Church, and 
have given over to them the school, the takes from it the opportunities to secure a 
nursery of thought. Are we not securing hearing. The State need not teach relig- 
to them the mastery of the future? The ion; but for the sake of its people, and for 
State school is non-religious, it ignores its own sake, it should permit and facili- 
religion. tate the action of the Church. It hinders 
There is and there can be no positive re- this action. The children of the masses 
ligious teaching where the principle of non- are learning no religion. 
sectarianism rules. What follows? The The religion of thousands, who are sup- 
school deals with immature, childish minds, posed to be religious, is the merest veneer- 
upon which silent facts and examples make ing of mind and heart. Its doctrines are 
deepest impression. The school claims vaguest and most chaotic notions as to what 
nearly all the time remaining to pupils out- God is, and what our relations to Him are. 
side of rest and recreation ; to the school Very often it is mere sentimentality, and its 
they will perforce amid the struggle of later precepts are the decorous rulings of natural 
life look back for inspiration. It treats of culture and natural policy. This is not the 
land and sea, but not of heaven ; it speaks religion that built up in the past our Chris- 
of statesmen and warriors, but is silent on tian civilization, and that will maintain it 
God and Christ ; it tells how to attain suc- in the future. This is not the religion that 
cess in this world, but says nothing as to will subjugate passion, and repress vice. 
the world beyond the grave. The pupil It is not the religion that will guard the 
sees and listens ; the conclusion isinevitable family and save society. 
that religion is of minor importance. Re- Let the State look to itself. The mind 
ligious indifference will be his creed; his which it polishes is a two-edged sword—an 
manhood will be, as his childhood in the instrument for govd or an instrument for 
school, estranged from God and the positive evil. It were fatal to polish it without the 
influences of religion. The brief and hur- assurance that in all likelihood it shall be an 
ried lessons of the family fireside and the instrument for good. 
Sunday-school will not avail. At best, the I am not questioning how far we may lay 
time is too short for that most difficult of at the door of the non-religious school the 
lessons, religion. The child is tired from breaking up of Christian creeds, the growth 
the exacting drill of the school-room, and of agnosticism and unbelief, the weakening 
will not relish an extra task, of the neces- of public and private morals, and the al- 
sity of which the teacher, in whom he con- most complete estrangement of the poor and 
fides most trustingly, has said nothing. working classes from the Church organiza- 
The great mass of children receive no fire- tions. But I do submit that these dreaded 
side lessons, and attend no Sunday-school, evils of our day should awaken us from our 
and the great mass of the children of lethargy and compel us to bestow more than 
America are growing up without religion. the ordinary care upon the religious in- 
Away with theories and dreams ; let us read struction of the children of the land, that 
the facts. In 10,000,000 homes of the land they may have the strength to withstand 
the father hastens to his work in the early the fierce temptations surrounding them, 
dawn before his children have risen from and not, rather, by their precipitation into 
their slumbers, and in the evening an ex- the maelstrom, intensify the evils. 
hausted frame bids him seek at once repose, Do not say that the State school teaches 
with scarcely time allowed to kiss his Tittle morals. Christiansdemand religion. Mor- 
ones. The mother toils from morning to als without the positive principles of relig- 
night that they may eat and be clothed; it ion, giving to com root and sap, do not 
is mockery to ask her to be their teacher. exist. What seem to be morals without re- 
What may you expect from the Sunday- ligion are the blossoming of fortune and 
school ? An hour in the week to learn re- kindly disposed natures or habits fashioned 
ligion is as nothing, and only the small from Christian traditions that grow weaker 
number will be present during that hour. as the traditions become remote. 
The churches are open and teachers are at To the American people at large—re- 
hand, but the non-religious school has ligious-minded and God-fearing as I know 
claimed the attention and the hard work of them to be—I put the question : Ought we 
the child during the five days of the week ; not to have in connection with the school 
he is unwilling to submit to the drudgery _ religious instruction? That there are seri- 
of another hour’s work on Sunday. Acci- ous difficulties in the way I confess. But 
dentally, and unintentionally, it may be, are we to stop at difficulties when it is in- 
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cumbent upon us to reach the goal? Ido 
not mistrust the reply. Secularists and 
unbelievers will interpose their rights. I 
allow them their rights. I will not impose 
upon them my religion, which is Christi- 
anity. But let them not impose upon me 
and my fellow-Christians their religion, 
which is secularism. Secularism is a re- 
ligion of its kind, and usually a very loud- 
spoken and intolerant religion, and when 
non-sectarianism is intended the secularist 
sect must not claim for itself the field 
which it refuses to others. I am taking my 
stand upon our common American citizen- 
ship. The liberty I claim, that I grant. 

I come to the chief difficulty in the prem- 
ises. The American people at large are 
Christians, but they are divided among 
themselves. Yes, they are divided. Not 
to speak of other differences, there is a radi- 
cal and vital one between Protestantism of 
all forms and Catholicism. I am not argu- 
ing. I am relating facts. Well-meaning 
and well-deserving men have proposed as a 
remedy in this instance that there be taught 
in connection with the schools a common 
Christianity. This will not do. Catholics 
in fidelity to their principles cannot accept 
this common Christianity. What comes to 
them not bearing on its face the stamp of 
Catholicity is Protestant in form and in im- 
plication, even if it be Catholic in substance. 
This being the settled fact, American 
Catholics will not, of course, inflict Cathol- 
icism upon non-Catholic or Protestant chil- 
dren, and with similar fair-mindedness 
American Protestants do not inflict Protes- 
tantism upon Catholic children. Some 
compromise becomes necessary. Is it not 
ten thousand times better that we make the 
compromise rather than allow secularism to 
triumph and own the country? I turn to 
all Americans—secularists as well as Chris- 
tian believers, and I address them in the 
name of American citizenship. We are a 

ractical people, and when we find facts 

fore us, whether we like or dislike them, 
we deal with them with an eye to the gen- 
eral good. Dissatisfaction will exist .with 
the State school, because of its exclusion of 
religion. The dissatisfaction will exist so 
long as no change is made. It is founded 
on conscience. 

Is not the fact of this dissatisfaction sufii- 
cient that Americans set to earnestly and 
with a good will to remove this cause? 
The welfare of the country demands peace 
and harmony among citizens. Let us put 


an end to the constant murmurings and 
bitter recriminations with which our school 
war fills the air. 


Since we are proud of 
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our State school and prize its advantages, 
let us make an effort that all the children 
of the people enjoy these advantages. If 
there be a public institution, as the State 
school, supported by all the people, avowedly 
for the benefit of all the = let it be 
such that all may use it. Be there no taxa- 
tion without representation in the enjoy- 
ment of the benefits thereof. Let us most 
studiously avoid raising barriers to the use 
of those benefits, and, in a most especial 
manner, those barriers that the opposition 
to them comes in the name of conscience. 
IT invoke the spirit of American liberty and 
American institutions. Our views, perhaps, 
differ diametrically from ,those of others of 
our fellow-citizens ; we may deem their 
views utterly wrong. Still, is not the duty 
of Americans that of peace and concession, 
so that others be as undisturbed in their 
conscience as we are in ours? Does it mat- 
ter that we happen to be in the majority ? 
Brute numerical force may be legal ; it is 
not justice, it is not the spirit of America. 
Minorities have rights, om as speedily as it 
is possible with the public ol should the 
majority recognize cong It is no honor 
to America that 10,000,000 or more be re- 
quired by law to pay taxes for the support 
of schools to a their conscience forbids 
access, and to be, furthermore, in order to 
be true to conscience, compelled by their 
zeal for the instruction of their children to 
build school-houses of their own and pay 
their own teachers. It is no honor for the 
remaining 50,000,000 to profit for them- 
selves of the taxes paid by the 10,000,000. 
The cry that the State schools are open to 
them if they silence their consciences is not 
a defence that will hold before the bar of 
justice. The aspect of the case is the more 
serious when we consider that those 10,000,- 
000 are largely among the poorer classes of 
the population, and they are sincerely and 
loyally desirous to obtain the benefits of the 
State school, if only the obstacles be re- 
moved. It is no honor to the American 
Republic that she be more than any other 
nation foremost in efforts to divorce religion 
from the schools. No country goes in this 
direction as far as ours. We have entered 
upon a terrible experiment ; the very life 
of our civilization and of our country is at 
stake. I know not how to account for this 
condition of things, passing strange in 
America. Neither the genius of our coun- 
try nor its history gives countenance to it. 
The American people are naturally reverent 
and religious. Their laws and public ob- 
servances breathe forth the perfume of re- 
ligion. The American school, as it first 
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reared its log walls amid the villages of 
New England, was religious through and 
through. The present favor to a non- 
religious school is, I verily believe, the 
thoughtlessness of a moment, and it will 
not last. 

I solve the difficulty by submitting it to 
the calm judgment of the country. No 
question is insoluble to Americans, which 
truth and justic® press home to them. 
Other countries, whose civilization we do 
not despise, have found a solution. I in- 
stance but England and Prussia. We are not 
inferior to them in practical legislation and 
the spirit of seat compromise. Sugges- 
tions of mine must be necessarily crude in 
form, and local and temporary in applica- 
tion. I will, however, speak them. I 
would permeate the regular State school 
with the religion of the majority of the 
children of the land, be it as Protestant as 
Protestantism can be, and I would, as they 
do in England, pay for the secular instruc- 
tion given in denominational schools accord- 
ing to results—that is, each pupil passing 
the examination before State officials and 
in full accordance with the State programme 
would secure to his school the cost of the 
tuition of a pupil in the Stateschool. This 
is not paying for the religious instruction 
given to the pupil, but for secular instruc- 
tions demanded by the State, and given to 
the pupil as thoroughly as he could have re- 
ceived in the State school. Another plan : 
I would do as Protestants and Catholics in 
Poughkeepsie, and other places in our coun- 
try, have agreed to do, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all citizens and the great advance- 
ment of educational interests. In Pough- 
keepsie the city school board rents the build- 
ings formerly used as parish schools, and 
from the hour of 9 A.M. to that of 3 P.M. 
the school is in every particular a State 
school—teachers engaged and paid by the 
board, teachers and pupils examined, State 
books used, the door always open to super- 
intendent and members of the board. There 
is simply the tacit understanding that so 
long as the teachers in those schools, Catho- 
lic in faith, pass their examinations and do 
their work as cleverly and loyally as other 
teachers under the control of the board, 
teachers of another faith shall not be put in 
their place. Nor are they allowed to teach 
positive religion during school hours. This 
is done outside the hours for which the 
buildings are leased to the board. The 
State, it is plain, pays not one cent for the 
religious instruction of the pupils. In the 
other schools Protestant devotional exercises 
take place, in fullest freedom, before the 
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usual school hour. Do not tell me of the 
difficulties of detail in the working out of 
either of my schemes. There are difficul- 
ties ; but will not the result be fullest com- 
pensation for the struggle to overcome 
them? Other schemes more perfect in con- 
ception and easier of application will, per- 
haps, be presented in time ; meanwhile, let 
us do as best we know. 

Allow me one word as a Catholic. I 
have sought to place on the precise line 
where it belongs the objection of the Catho- 
lics to the State school. Is it fair, is it 
honest, to raise the cry that Catholics are 
opposed to education, to free schools, to the 
American school system? I do lose my 

atience when adversaries seek to place us 
in this false position, so contrary to all our 
convictions and resolves. In presence of 
this vast and distinguished assembly, to 
have addressed which is an honor which I 
shall never forget, I protest with all the 
energy of my soul against the charge that 
the schools of the nation have their enemies 
among the Catholics. Not one stone of 
the wondrous edifice which the Americans 
have built up in their devotion to education 
will Catholics remove or permit to be re- 
moved. They would fain add to the splen- 
dor and majesty by putting side by side re- 
ligion and the school, neither interfering 
with the work of the other, each one bor- 
rowing from the other aid and dignity. Do 
the schools of America fear contact with 
religion? The Catholics demand the Chris- 
tian State school. In so doing they prove 
themselves the truest friends of the school 
and the State. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S TWO 
PROPOSALS. 


From The Independent, New York, July 31, 1890. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, in his now fa- 
mous address before the school teachers at 
St. Paul, after protesting his love for the 
American public school, and his regret that 
certain peculiarities in it forbade Catholics 
to use it, offered two compromises, either one 
of which would, in his view, obviate the 
Catholic objections. Let us briefly consider 
the two : 


‘‘T would permeate the regular State school 
with the religion of the majority of the children of 
the land, be it as Protestant as Protestantism can 
be, and I would, as they do in England, pay for 
the secular instruction given in denominational 
schools according to results. That is, each pupil 
gee the examination before State officials, and 

full accordance with the State programme, would 
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secure to his school the cost of the tuition of a 
pupil in the State school. This is not paying for 
the religious instruction given to the pupil, but 
for secular instruction demanded by the State, and 
given to the pupil as thoroughly as he could have 
received in the State school.’’ 

It was a slip of the tongue by which the 
Archbishop says this would not be ‘‘ paying 
for the oe “hel instruction given to the 
pupil’ in the denominational schools. If 
the State school is made ‘‘ as Protestant as 
Protestantism can be,” then the teacher is 
paid for making it so—that is, is paid for 
teaching religion ; and by parity of reason- 
ing, the teacher in the denominational 
school, is, and ought to be, paid for his 
religious teaching. 

But, to begin with, this is not a modifica- 
tion, but a revolution. We Protestants 
cannot accept it. Wedonot want the State 
to make our public schools ‘‘ as Protestant 
as Protestantism can be.” We do not trust 
the State enough for that. We do not 
want the State to interfere with our re- 
ligious matters. We cannot depend on the 
State to provide the sort of teachers always 
to whose religious instruction we are willing 
to commit our children. We know too well 
what that means. If the State can see to 
it that in its schools the children are taught 
its own Protestant religion, then it can say 
that this is a Protestant country, and that 
we do not want any but Protestants to 
come here ; that other religions are foreign 
and un-American, unpatriotic and seditious ; 
that Catholic parochial schools are a menace 
to our Protestant institutions, and if Catho- 
lic schools, then Catholic churches; and 
the step is not a long one, and is a most 
logical one, to persecution. A State Church 
means persecution. There is always quar- 
rel until you have either an absolute perse- 
cuting State Church, or an absolutely free 
Church. The Protestant State Churches 
of Europe are rapidly becoming free 
Churches. So far as they are not free the 
religion of the minority is practised under 
a disadvantage. Catholics and Dissenters 
even in England now suffer under serious 
disadvantages, which are not persecution 
simply because England is moving percepti- 
bly toward complete  disestablishment. 
Archbishop Ireland knows very well how 
the interference of the State with the 
Church works in Italy or France or Spain, 
three most Catholic countries, or in Mex- 
ico or Brazil or the Argentine Republic, 
three leading American-Catholic countries ; 
and does he wonder that we Protestants do 
not care to trust the State to have any con- 
trol of our religious matters? Does he not 


remember how he and his friends, at the 
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late Catholic Jubilee in Baltimore praised 
the Amendment to the Constitution which 
forever separates Church and State, as the 
Magna Charta of Catholic rights and the 
condition of Catholic prosperity in this 
country, which has made this the happiest 
country in the world for Catholics, as it is 
for Protestants? And now would he have 
us Protestants throw away our indepen- 
dence and make our public schools * as 
Protestant as Protestantism can make 
them?” For ourselves, in our own self- 
defence, we reject the proposition, and we 
refuse to let the State teach any religion, 
whether Protestant in the State schools or 
Catholic or Jewish in the religious schools. 

The Archbishop’s other proposition is 
this : 

‘‘IT would do as Protestants and Catholics in 
Poughkeepsie, and other places in our country, 
have agreed to do, to the great satisfaction of all 
citizens and the great advancement of educational 
interests. In Poughkeepsie the city school board 
rents the buildings formerly used as parish schools ; 
and from the hour of 9 a.m. to that of 3 P.m. the 
school is in every particular a State school—teachers 
engaged and paid by the board, teachers and 
pupils examined, State books used, the door al- 
ways open to superintendent and members of the 
board. There is simply the tacit understanding 
that so long as the teachers in those schools, Catho- 
lic in faith, pass their examinations and do their 
work as cleverly and loyally as other teachers 
under the control of the board, teachers of another 
faith shall not be put in their place. Nor are they 
allowed to teach positive religion during school 
hours. This is done outside the hours for which 
the buildings are leased to the board. The State, 
it is plain, ro not one cent for the religious in- 
struction of the pupils. In the other schools let 
Protestant devotional exercises take place, in fullest 
freedom, before the usual school bhour.”’ 

This, on the face of it, is more plausible. 
It is based on the supposition that Protes- 
tants want their schools to begin with Prot- 
estant devotional exercises or instruction, 
and that Catholics ought to have the same 
rivilege. That is right, so far. Just as 
le as Protestants insist, against all their 

rinciples of separation of Church and 
State, that there shall be religious exercises 
in the public schools, they have no argu- 
ment against the Catholics. The reading 
of the Bible or prayer in public schools is a 
relic of a State Church, such as we used to 
have ; and the fear of dropping it, lest re- 
ligion should suffer, is the survival of the 
cowardice which used to make the Church 
think it would perish if it lost the support 
of the State. 

In further reply to this the Archbishop’s 
alternative proposition, we make, on one 
side, the answer that we do not want the 
** Protestant devotional exercises.” It 
opens the way for them to be required, at 
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any rate required of the teacher if not of the 
pupil, and we do not trust the State to pro- 
vide teachers of devotion. For our part we 
repudiate and reject the privilege which 
this allows us. 

On the other side, the State is asked to 
provide and pay for Catholic religious in- 
struction. It is absurd to say that these 
Catholic teachers are not to be paid for 
teaching religion. They are paid full sal- 
ary, more, probably, than the teachers in 
the Catholic parochial schools now receive ; 
and, thus paid by the State, they are re- 
quired by somebody, practically by the 
State, to teach religion. If they do not 
teach religion, and this particular religion, 
they are dismissed. Further, they are em- 
ployed only on condition that they shall be 
Catholics and teach Catholicism. Now, if 
that is not going back on the fundamental 
principle of our American institutions, and 
of the First Amendment so much extolled 
at the Baltimore Jubilee, then we fail to 
understand what a contradiction is. How 
would the Archbishop like his own propo- 
sition in practice? Here is a Catholic 
school on the Poughkeepsie plan. Ten 
Catholics apply for examination to the 
school bond, five of them brothers of an 
order approved by himself and five of them 
admirers of Dr. McGlynn and members of 
the Anti-Poverty Society. The school 
board decides that the latter are good 
enough Catholics and would make the bet- 
ter teachers. What a row would be imme- 
diately started ! But that is just the infelic- 
ity constantly arising in a union of Church 
and State. 

The fact is, that there is no compromise 
possible. It is either Free Church or En- 
slaved Church. Our institutions are based 
on the Free Church system, and Catholics 
like it, and we must defend them and our- 
selves against any other. It works well. 
Sir Charles Dilke says that Russia and the 
United States are the two most religious 
countries in the world, and for this reason 
the most dangerous in war. If we want to 
keep a people religious, we must trust the 
Church to teach them and not the State ; 
and this is equally true for Catholics and 
Protestants. 


THE NEW UNITARIANISM. 
From The Christian Register, (Unitarian), Boston, July 31, 1890. 


We hear much in these days of the New 
Theology. but the word ‘‘ new’’ is not very 
definite chronologically. Many of the po- 
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sitions set forth by certain advocates of the 
New Theology have been long familiar to 
Unitarians. Indeed, some of our Orthodox 
friends have simply taken possession of in- 
trenchments which Unitarians have aban- 
doned that they might go forward and oc- 
cupy a more advanced position. A glance 
at the movement of religious thought shows 
that there is a new Presbyterianism and a 
new Episcopalianism as well as a new Or- 
thodoxy, and it is just as true that there is 
a new Unitarianism. The old Unitarian- 
ism did not die without issue. Its spirit 
has found a reincarnation, and its life is 
manifested in new organic power. Mr. 
Frothingham tells us, in his new book on 
‘* Boston Unitarianism,” that Unitarians of 
the type represented by his father regarded 
their position as final. They could “ see 
nothing beyond but utter disbelief. Theirs 
was an honest conviction that development 
could go no further.”” The Transcendental 
movement awakened in those who had ac- 
cepted Unitarianism as a final interpretation 
of Christianity a necessary degree of alarm. 
Theodore Parker wrote in 1838: ‘‘ Some 
of the ministers think we need to have cer- 
tain ‘ fundamentals ’ fixed for us all to swear 
by, lest the new school among the Unitari- 
ans should carry the whole body up to the 
height of Transcendentalism. It is notori- 
ous that the old Unitarians in the days 
when there was fighting for the faith had 
no such fundamentals. It is quite evident 
there are now two parties among the Uni- 
tarians : one is for progress ; the other says, 
‘ Our strength is to stand still.” Dr. Chan- 
ning is the real head of the first party: 
the other has no head.”’ Parker describes 
in the same letter a sermon of Dr. Bellows 
at an ordination, in which the preacher 
maintained that ‘‘ goodness is goodness in 
a heathen ; that the Eskimo would not be 
turned out of heaven if he were a good and 
religious man; and that a true, sincere 
prayer, though offered to an idol, would go 
to the right place, for the only God would 
take it. The discourse alarmed and shocked 
the more backward of the brethren ; but the 
younger-hearted were not disturbed.”’ 

Here we find the stationary type of Uni- 
tarianism to which Mr. Frothingham has 
referred, but also a progressive element, of 
which Dr. Channing was the leader. The 
mistake has often been made of identifying 
Dr. Channing with the fixed Unitarian 
conservatism of his own day. But, if the 
testimony of Theodore Parker and Mr. 
Frothingham were not enough, we might 
turn to Channing’s own writings to show 
how much he dreaded that Unitarianism 
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should settle down into a state of final satis- 
faction with the position it then held. 

The fact is that Unitarianism during the 
life of Channing and Parker did not grow 
out of the limitations of the old Orthodoxy. 
These limitations were largely imposed by 
the premises on which Orthodoxy rested. 
Unitarianism applied a new spirit and a 
new method to their interpretation. It en- 
deavored to give a rational and ethical ex- 
lanation of certain traditions of human 
eae and existence which Orthodoxy as- 
sumed and which Unitarianism accepted. 
The new Unitarianism could not rise until 
it had set aside the false premises on which 
the old was reared. 

A fundamental assumption of the old 
Orthodoxy and the old Unitarianism was 
the infallibility of the Bible. The Bible 
was assumed in a special sense to be the 
word of God; it was the direct source of 
appeal, the basis of authority. There was 
little freedom in its interpretation: its 
mythology was taken for history, its poetry 
was accepted as fact. Hence the war be- 
tween Orthodoxy and Unitarianism at first 
was mainly a war of texts: it was the bat- 
tleground of exegesis. The real question 
of the authority of the Bible was lett un- 
touched, because undisputed. In his dis- 
course on ** The Latest Form of Infidelity,”’ 
Prof. Norton expressed the opinion of the 
conservative Unitarianism of his time when 
he said, ‘‘ Of the facts on which religion is 
founded we can pretend to no assurance, 
except that derived from the testimony of 
God, from the Christian revelation.” Yet 
this ground, which seemed to Norton the 
only safe basis for religion, was in reality 
its weakest assumption. It needed the 
Transcendental movement, and after it the 
work of scientific criticism, to lead Unitari- 
anism from its reliance on a religion of liter- 
ature and tradition to reliance upon a re- 
ligion of the human soul. 

Another assumption of Orthodoxy ac- 
cepted by early Unitarianism was the mir- 
aculous attestation of divine revelation. 
Channing in his Dudleian lecture assumed 
the necessity of miracles to attest the gen- 
uineness of Christianity. Martineau, Park- 
er, and indeed all the early Unitarians were 
reared under this tradition ; but a study of 
comparative religions eventually showed 
that the same miraculous evidence claimed 
for Christianity could be produced for all 
the other great religions of the world, that 
the evidence of Christian miracles was not 
different in kind or superior in character. 
The claim of Christianity to a special reve- 
lation could not, therefore, rest upon evi- 
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dence which was not its exclusive property, 
The old Unitarianism was working here 
within the lines of Orthodoxy. It was ex. 
ag therefore to the same limitations ; it 
uilt on a report of external facts. And 
yet neither its facts nor the report which 
presented them were authenticated. It re- 
—_ mythology, and yet built on a mytho- 
ogical basis. 

Another limitation of the old Unitarian- 
ism was in its Christology. This was again 
due to its Orthodox heritage. Orthodoxy 
assumed the incarnation of God in Christ. 
While the effect of this belief was to endow 
the person of Jesus with special divinity, it 
resented a too limited view of the divine 
incarnation. Unitarianism did not accept 
with Orthodoxy the incredible assumption 
that Jesus was the infinite God, but it did 
assume that he was the ‘* ox/y Son of God” 
in a special sense. The early Unitarianism 
was largely Arian in its doctrine of the per- 
son of Jesus. It accepted his Messianic 
claims and the supreme authority of his 
revelation. The human Jesus was very 
largely lost in the traditional or mythologi- 
eal Christ. Unitarianism has now entered 
into a larger and grander doctrine of the in- 
carnation than that which it inherited from 
Orthodoxy. It finds God manifest in all 
life, and supremely incarnate in the life of 
man. It is becoming less Christological 
and more theistic, and in the true spirit of 
Jesus it is becoming much more humane. 

Not till Unitarianism gave up its false 
premises could it discard the conclusions to 
which they inevitably led. Mr. Frothing- 
ham is right, therefore, we believe, to this 
extent, in saying that the new Unitarianism 
does not grow out of the old. It was not 
possible to construct the Unitarian faith of 
to-day out of such material as the presumed 
fall of Adam, the ruin of the race, the neces- 
sity of an atonement, and a special incarna- 
tion of God in the life of a single man. 
Unitarianism worked at first under a great 
disadvantage in seeking to reconcile such 
traditions with the results of rational in- 
quiry. The ultimate effect of applying ra- 
tional and ethical tests was not to dissolve 
the Orthodox argument, but utterly to dis- 
solve the premises on which it rested. In 
doing so, we have found a new basis of 
reality. Modern science has done much, 
too, to clear away the débris of the old sys- 
tem. It has furnished it with a new cos- 
mology, with a new history of man,—a his- 
tory as poetic as any of the fictions it dis- 
places. But it no longer builds on external 
facts or ancient traditions. The revelation 
of religion which it accepts is that which 
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God has made in the human soul. It is 
not looking backward to some seat of au- 
thority in the past, but forward for fresh 
manifestations of the life of God in the life 
of man. 

Unitarianism has thus been moving, not 
away from the mystery and power of re- 
ligion, but more and more toward its very 
fount and centre. It is escaping from the 
reproach of identifying religion with Chris- 
tianity, and Christianity with the Scrip- 
tures ; yet it is only in a nominal sense that 
it has, as Mr. Frothingham says, over- 
stepped ‘‘ the boundary of Scriptures and 
even of Christianity,’’ for Unitarianism is 
an historic development of Christianity, and 
the best homage of gratitude it can pay to 
its Christian origin is to lead the Christian 
name into a newer and more humane sig- 
nificance. This is what the early Unitari- 
ans struggled for. Their aim was a noble 
one. Let not their work be underrated. 
Priestley exposed the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, Channing followed him with ‘‘ The 
Moral Argument against Calvinism,”’ Parker 
followed with his arraignment, not only of 
Christian superstition, but of Christian 
society. Yet something more has been 
needed than simply the renovation of Chris- 
tianity from the inoculations of medizval 
error. It has been necessary to adjust it to 
new conceptions of God, man, and the uni- 
verse, to make it a religion of the nine- 
teenth century. In seeking to do this, 
Unitarianism has done as much for Chris- 
tianity as for the cause of free, pure, and 
undefiled religion. 


THE SHANGHAI CONFERENCE. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


From The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, August 16, 1890. 


THE most important Christian assemblage 
ever held in China met in May last, and re- 
mained in session fora fortnight. It was 
perhaps the largest conference of mission- 
aries ever brought together in one place. 
From all parts of China, from Manchuria, 
Japan, and other eastern lands, the mis- 
sionaries and their allies came together, 
with their accumulated experience, to com- 
pare notes and take measures for the ad- 
vancement and consolidation of their work. 
The deliberations and finding of such an 
assembly cannot fail to interest Christian 
workers everywhere, and, as a member of 
the conference, and an interested spectator, 
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I propose to give a summary of the results 
arrived at. 

The enormous increase in the number of 
missionaries was very striking. There were 
present about 432 members as compared 
with 129 at the previous conference, in 
1877. Indeed, there were more mission- 
aries at the conference than were in all 
China at the date of the previous confer- 
ence. There are now over 1,300 mission- 
aries in China, representing forty-two organ- 
izations, besides individual workers who be- 
long to no organization. The increase in 
the number of converts keeps pace with the 
increase of missionaries. In 1877 there 
were a little more than 13,000 communi- 
cants, at the end of last year they numbered 
37,287 ; and their contributions in support 
of the religion which they had just adopted 
were $36,884.54, which is almost at the 
rate of a dollar each. Statistics furnished 
to the conference show that there are in 
China 520 organized churches, of which 
ninety-four are entirely self-supporting, and 
forty-nine partially so. There are sixty-one 
hospitals, in which, during last year, 348,- 
439 wretched sufferers felt the beneficent 
influence of Christian missionary doctors. 

When the conference met, about fifty 
essays were placed in the hands of the mem- 
bers. These papers were prepared by mis- 
sionary experts, and dealt with the various 
principles and methods of procedure which, 
to the missionaries in China, have become 
of absorbing interest. Summaries of these 
papers were presented by the authors and 
discussed by the conference ; and resolu- 
tions were passed with a view to givin 
practical effect to the conclusions aed 
at. These papers, with reports of the dis- 
cussions, will be published in a large vol- 
ume, which will be the most important 
Christian milestone yet set up in China. 

By far the most important subject brought 
before the conference was the question of 
Bible translation. For forty years a strife 
of versions had existed in China, and the 
Book, which should have united all, became 
a fruitful cause of division. The difficulty 
arose in this way. Three British and two 
American missionaries were selected dele- 
gates to make a version of the Bible in the 
classical style which should be understood 
by all who could read the Chinese language. 

Before the delegates had reached the close 
of the New Testament, serious differences 
of opinion arose on questions of translation, 
and, before they had proceeded far in the 
Old Testament, the two American delegates 
withdrew from their British colleagues, and 
brought out a version of their own. The 
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British missionaries stood by the version 
brought out by their colleagues, which was 
called by them ‘‘ The Delegates’ Version.”’ 
Most of the American missionaries held by 
the version produced by their missionaries, 
which they called ‘‘ The Bridgeman and 
Cuthbertson Version.” 

Both the versions had great excellences. 
The so-called ‘*‘ Delegates’ ’’ was a model of 
exquisitely polished Chinese, but was occa- 
sionally rather free in its renderings. 
**The Bridgeman and Cuthbertson’’ was a 
more literal rendering, but harsh in style. 
There were other differences in substances, 
of more or less importance ; but so strong 
was the feeling on the part of the advocates 
of the rival versions, that, for a time, they 
were not able to meet in united prayer. 

Other versions, necessary to China, par- 
took, to some extent, of the characteristics 
of the leading versions; and individual 
efforts, well meant, but without the sanc- 
tion of general approval, added to the per- 
plexing confusion. The bewildering multi- 
plicity of versions was felt to be a serious 
drawback, and I was deputed, by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, to endeavor, 
if possible, to induce the conference to 
unite in giving one version of the Bible to 
the people of China, 

Nothing could have been simpler or more 
plausible than the propositions which I had 
tosubmit. First, that the best of all books, 
the Bible, should be given to the Chinese in 
the best possible form. Second, that the 
conference should devote the highest intel- 
ligence and best scholarship of the mission 
to the production of a version that would 
be acceptable to all. 

Everybody admitted the importance of 
these propositions, and the urgent necessity 
for having them carried into effect ; but 
there was a general consensus of opinion 
that it would be impossible to undertake 
the work. Preliminary meetings brought 
to the surface the delicate personal element, 
and the opening meetings of the conference 
made it plain to all that a union version, 
though desirable, was impossible. ‘‘ Im- 
possible’? was the word that met me on 
every hand. I have learned, however, that 
when any service for the Master ought to 
be done, but is considered impossible, the 
time has then arrived for carrying it into 
effect. 

When we had discovered our inability to 
solve the difficulties in the way of union, 
the Spirit of God took possession of the con- 
ference. The questions at issue were re- 
ferred to large and representative commit- 
tees, and their reports, when presented to 





the conference, were found to be practically 
unanimous in favor of united versions. 
When it became known that a simple but 
satisfactory arrangement had been made for 
securing the one version that all desired, 
the whole assemblage rose like one man, and 
sang, *‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow.” The singing began with a great 
shout, but, before it had proceeded far, the 
members became conscious that the version 
strife of forty years had come to a close. 
There were many moist eyes. One after 
another of the older members sank into his 
seat, and the anthem ended in a thin, plain- 
tive treble. ‘This happy close of a long con- 
troversy was the crowning act of the con- 
ference. 

Permanent committees have been chosen 
by the conference to proceed with versions 
of the Bible in the high classical, the low 
classical, the mandarin, the local dialects, 
and the rendering of the Scriptures for the 
blind. A committee has also been appointed 
to bring out a paragraph Bible with sec- 
tional headings and necessary explanations. 
When the committees were chosen, and pre- 
cise and definite rules for their guidance 
drawn up, the conference resolved itself 
into a meeting for united thanksgiving to 
Almighty God. 

The conference also appointed a repre- 
sentative committee for the production of 
an annotated Bible which will not only be a 
fitting companion to the union Bible, but 
will supply a long-felt want. One text for 
all these versions will be followed, and the 
various translation committees will form one 
committee, as far as the text to be followed 
is concerned. 

The next most important subject that 
occupied the conference was the framing of 
an appeal to the Christian churches for one 
thousand additional missionaries to be sent 
out during the next five years. 

The suggestion was first thrown out by 
Mr. Hudson Taylor; but the subject was 
taken up by the conference with great en- 
thusiasm, as a matter of pressing practical 
importance. The success of the past few 
years, and the present encouraging state of 
matters, emboldened the missionaries to ask 
the home churches to make a supreme and 
immediate effort for China. 

The opium question was dealt with by 
men acquainted with the evil effects of the 
drug, and a temperate protest was made 
against its production and sale. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to make inquiries 
as to the use of alcoholic liquors by native 
Christians, and to prepare a report on the 
subject. 
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Very earnest consideration was given to 
the supply of healthy educational text-books 
and attractive Christian literature ; and im- 
portant. committees were appointed, com- 
posed of educational experts, to prepare and 
get into circulation a series of works for the 
promotion of Christian education in China. 

A committee was appointed to prepare an 
appeal to the Chinese Government setting 
forth the object of Christian missions, 
thanking the Government for their protec- 
tion, and also requesting that malicious 
charges against the missionaries should be 
suppressed. The conference were not un- 
animous as to the wisdom of presenting such 
an appeal ; but it was hoped that, coming 
from so large and influential a body, it 
might be of some use. 

Questions as to women’s work, medical 
missions, and other matters of general in- 
terest, were discussed, and the mind of the 
conference taken as to their practical bearing. 

One paper, prepared by an eminent Chi- 
nese scholar, not now a missionary, supplied 
the burning question of the conference. It 
was a plea for toleration in the matter of 
ancestral worship. But it was clear that 
the conference was not in a mood to tolerate 
idolatry in its most amiable form. 

The subject of territorial divisions re- 
ceived the attention its importance entitled 
it to, and there was a committee appointed 
to report on the subject. The unanimous 
desire seemed to be that the missionary 
brethren should respect each other’s fields 
of labor. 

Indeed, the spirit of Christian union was 
manifest throughout the whole conference. 
The forty-two societies showed no disposi- 
tion to emphasize their distinctive charac- 
teristics. Rather, they strove to show that 
they were simply regiments in the great 
army of the Lord in China. No important 

uestion was shirked because it might cause 
} ea of opinion, but the discussions 
were conducted with courage, candor, and 
courtesy ; and men who had been working 
silently and alone found that other solitary 
workers had been perplexed with the same 
problems and difficulties with which they 
themselves had been beset. So they were 
more ready to learn wisdom from the experi- 
ence of others, than to push their own pet 
theories ; and their deeles was the legiti- 
mate effort to excel in lowly service. 

The practical results of the conference 
show that it was a great success ; but the 
best influences of such a meeting of devoted 
men and women lie beyond the range of 
statistics. 

London, England. 





THE COLORED MINISTRY: ITS 
DEFECTS AND NEEDS. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, PRINCIPAL OF 
THE TUSKEGEE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


From The Christian Union, New York, August 14, 1890. 


Wuat is the actual condition of the col- 
ored ministry in the South, is a question 
that should interest every one. As a part 
answer to this question I give the following 
extracts taken from the leading editorial of 
the Alabama ‘‘ Baptist Leader,’’ the organ 
of the colored Baptists of Alabama, edited 
by the Rev. A. N. McEwen, of Montgomery, 
a well-informed and reliable minister: 
‘The greatest object of over two-thirds of 
the Baptist ministers of Alabama is to col- 
lect their salaries. They care no more for 
the moral and intellectual training of the 
people than they care for the snap of their 
finger. They care no more for schools, 
for public enterprises, than if there were 
no such things. . . . In some parts of the 
country where our missionaries travel, they 
find preachers who do not take a paper of 
any sort, nor read the Bible ; in fact, they 
cannot read, and yet they are attempting to 
lead the people.’’ So far as it goes, the 
foregoing extract tells the truth; but in 
order to grasp the situation it is well to 
bear in mind that there are in the fifteen 
Southern States, including the District of 
Columbia, at least 7,000,000 colored people 
to be reached with the Gospel. In their 
religious opinion these people are almost 
equally divided between the Baptist and 
Methodist denominations. This is about 
the numerical force: Colored Baptists, 
1,120,000 church members, 10,000 churches, 
and 7,000 ordained ministers; Methodists 
(divided into the African, Zion, Wesleyan, 
Northern, and Colored Methodist branches), 
with about the same numerical strength as 
the Baptists, making a total of 2,240,000 
church members in these two denomina- 
tions. In Alabama there are 21 Congrega- 
tional churches, with a combined member- 
ship of 1,326 persons, and an examination 
will show that the average colored Congre- 
gational members in each State will fall 
below 1,000, the average membership for 
each church being about 50. Outside of 
the two leading denominations—Methodists 
and Baptists—the combined membership of 
all other denominations, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, etc., in the South will not 
equal more than half of the numerical 
strength of the Congregationalists, so that 
it is safe to say that the total membership 
of all other denominations, exclusive of 
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Methodists and Baptists, is about 22,500. 
About 2,264,500 of the 7,000,000 are church 
members. But what is the character of the 
preaching that these masses receive, whether 
church members or not, and what does be- 
longing to the Church mean tothem? The 
ministers representing the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopalian Churches 
are, as a rule, intelligent and earnest, yet 
they are so cramped by denominational 
lines that they reach and influence but a 
small number. 

Now as to the intelligence, morality, and 
religious earnestness. After coming into 
direct contact with the colored ministers for 
eight years in the heart of the South, I have 
no hesitancy in asserting that three-fourths 
of the Baptist ministers and two-thirds of 
the Methodists are unfit, either mentally or 
morally, or both, to preach the Gospel to 
any one or to attempt to lead any one. The 
Baptists claim ten thousand churches and 
seven thousand ordained ministers ; but it 
is perfectly safe to say that each church 
contains an average of four persons licensed 
to preach, and the same is true of the 
Methodists. One Baptist church near 
Tuskegee has a total membership of two 
hundred, and eighteen of them are preach- 
ers; but the character of many of these 
preachers can be judged by one, of whom it 
is said that, while he was at work in a cot- 
ton field in the middle of July, he suddenly 
stopped, looked upward, and said, “O 
Lord, de work is so hard, de cotton is so 
grassy, and de sun am so hot, I bleave dis 
darkey am called to preach.” With few 
exceptions, the preaching of the colored 
ministry is emotional in the highest degree, 
and the minister considers himself success- 
ful in proportion as he is able to set the 
people in all parts of the congregation to 
groaning, uttering wild screams, and jump- 
ing, finally going into atrance. One of the 
principal ends sought by most of these min- 
isters is their salary, and to this everything 
else is made subservient. Most of the 
church service seems to resolve itself into 
an effort to get money. Not one in twenty 
has any business standing in the communities 
where they reside, and those who know them 
best mistrust them most in matters of finance 
and general morality. 

W ith such spiritual leaders, the mere fact 
that so large a proportion of the seven mill- 
ion colored people in the South are church 
members is misleading, and is no evidence 
that a large proportion of these church 
members are not just as ignorant of true 
Christianity, as taught by Christ, as any 
people in Africa or Japan, and just as much 
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in need of missionary efforts as those in 
foreign lands. 

What is the difficulty in the present mode 
of supply, and how can it be supplemented 
and enlarged ? At present each denomi- 
nation doing missionary work in the South 
has one or more theological seminaries. 
Those seminaries, as a rule, shape their 
courses of study after the model of Andover, 
Hartford, or Union Theological Seminaries. 
The consequence is that a very small pro- 
portion of the young colored men entering 
the Southern theological seminaries are 
mentally fitted to pursue with profit such 
courses. The smattering of Greek and He- 
brew and other difficult branches they are 
dragged through merely serves to muddle 
many, and they leave the seminary in a 
muddle, knowing nothing well. But this 
is not so bad as the fact that a discour- 
agingly small number enter these semi- 
naries, and a very small proportion of those 
entering graduate. To illustrate: I hold 
in my hand the catalogues of the principal 
and, in some cases, the only theological 
schools in the South, of the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Baptist denominations, 
In one case the whole number to graduate 
this year in theology is two, and in the next 
six are in the graduating class; but the 
middle class is empty and none will gradu- 
ate next year. The Baptists have concen- 
trated their theological work upon one semi- 
nary, and while the Baptists have ten thou- 
sand churches to be kept supplied with 
intelligent ministers, only five ministers 
finish the course of study this year in their 
seminary. In the cases cited the courses 
of study occupy three and four years. 
Granting that those who finish courses of 
study are masters of what they have gone 
over, is it not plain that, after due allow- 
ance is made for the few qualified colored 
ministers educated in Northern seminaries, 
and for those educated at normal schools 
and colleges who enter the ministry with- 
out special training, the need for a ‘helpful 
ministry in this country, to say nothing of 
ronment is not being met even in a small 
de 

t oi be borne in mind that the 
masses of the colored people, and those most 
in need of help, live in the country, and 
that at least four-fifths of the educated col- 
ored ministers go into the cities and towns. 
In fact, during my eight years’ residence 
and travelling in the country districts, I 
have not come into contact with a single 
educated minister preaching in the country, 
and I repeat, for emphasis, that, outside of 
the Baptist end Methodist denominations, 
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the educated ministers do not reach in their 

own congregations an average of over fifty 

persons, though they do do much general 

work for the uplifting of the people, and 

give them examples of what achurch should 

be. Ihave no unfriendly word for the theo- 

logical work now being done, nor should I 

ask that the standard of scholarship be low- 

ered, for we need broad and deep theolo-* 
gians ; but it is painfully evident that some- 

thing needs to be done to give the masses 

trained and helpful ministers—to supple- 

ment the present ministerial training. I 

am thoroughly convinced that if a school, 

to be known as a Bible Seminary or Bible 

Training School, were established at some 

central point in the South, on a thoroughly 

Christian but s¢rictly undenominational 

basis, with a one or two years’ course cover- 

ing such branches as would fit a student to 
get a comprehensive idea of the Bible, to 
teach him how to prepare a sermon, how to 
read a hymn, how to study, and, most im- 
portant, how to reach and help the people 
outside of the pulpit in an unselfish Chris- 
tian way, it would be a great power for 
good. ‘To begin with, one teacher could do 
the work that I have suggested for forty or 
fifty students, and I am sure that sucha 
seminary would be crowded with students 
from the beginning. When the school 
grew to the point where two or three teach- 
ers were demanded (and it would be well to 
have, as early as possible, the leading de- 
nominations represented in the force of 
teachers) $1,500 or $2,500 would supply the 
teaching force, and at the same time thirty 
or forty men could be sent out each year 
with a training that would enable them to 
go into the country and elsewhere among 
the masses of the people and help them in 
a most effectual way. As such a seminary 
would be non-sectarian, all denominations 
would enter it, and it would send forth 
every year a stream of young men who 
would fill Baptist and all other pulpits. In 
other words, they would reach the masses. 
In the present seminaries the tuition alone 
of ten or a dozen sometimes costs $3,000 or 
$4,000. With the proposed Bible seminary 
this sum could be made to educate many 
times this number. 

TUSKEGEE, ALA. 





A PORTABLE RELIGION. 


From Zhe Christian Intelligencer (Reformed Dutch), New 
York, August 18, 1890, 


THERE are many Christians away from 
home about this time of the year. They 
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are in the mountains and on the shore, and 
in places where they are not very well 
known. They have left many things be- 
hind, but have taken with them what was 
absolutely essential for comfort during a 
brief stay. There are few necessaries now- 
adays which cannot be compressed into a 
small compass, and so be made portable. 
Religion ought certainly to be among these. 
It is. There is nothing quite so portable as 
real religion. In fact, one may test true 
religion by that quality. 

For to be truly religious is to have come 
into a personal sympathy with the Lord 
and have the love of the soul fed by direct 
contact with Him. In this shape it is port- 
ables But it is rare. Our religious life 
takes on much more easily the character of 
a calling than a passion, of a business than 
a life. A sphere with its measured round 
of duties, its well-defined tastes, in which 
there is this to do and that to do, and in 
which zeal for results in tangible shape is 
the common measure of value. Certainly 
this kind of religious life is not to be de- 


spised. But it is not the highest known or 
possible. If it crowds out or affects to de- 


spise the contemplative it needs correcting. 
For the issues of life are from the heart, and 
the nourishment of life is love. Nor can 
duty to God have any value in His sight, or 
vermanent influence in His world, unless it 
os the token and product of love. For the 
kingdom does not consist in a series of acts, 
ach having its own influence as an antidote 
against a specific evil, indicated by its occur- 
rence in its own time. As, for example, 
the cure of so many fevers, or the feeding 
of so many hungry mouths, or the making 
of so many coats, or the teaching of so 
many facts to minds ignorant of them. For 
all these good things may, in time, as really 
perish and pass by as the evils which they 
alleviated. But the kingdom is another 
mode of being controlled by other inward 
influences, which shall finally leave no room 
for curative virtues, because the personal 
relations shall be such as to prevent the in- 
fluence for evil of the one upon the other. 
The preparation for such a kingdom can 
only be in love; that is, in the getting out 
of ourselves and the personal absorption in 
another being, even God, for whom to live, 
in whom to have the joy and satisfaction of 
being; a personal love to the Lord, by 
which we become identified with His life in 
every sense, obtaining an outward confor- 
mity to it as a consequence of the inward 
conformity, to which a commingling of 
spirit in love and trust has given rise. 

Religion is the revelation of the personal 
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Lord to us as a Saviour, accepted by us with 
a living confidence. ‘That is the religion to 
experience. It often means to men the 
leaving off of certain practices and the 
adoption of others; or the giving up of 
certain opinions and the adoption of others. 
That is a low type of religion, or rather a 
small part of religion. For the heart of re- 
ligion is gotten at in the right answer to 
such questions as: Why do I prefer to do 
this to that ? or, Why should I rather be- 
lieve this than that? To which the only 
right answer is: From love to Him who 
makes known to me this as His will, and 
that as His opinion. Not, because it seems 
right to me, but because it seems right to 
Him. The ideal Christianity is the desire 
to do what He does, and to think as He 
thinks, because of the love we bear Him. 
And this is the thing set before us in re- 
ligion : the desire fully to understand Him, 
to enter into the mind and feelings of the 
Lord. Only minds as yet incapable of per- 
ceiving the sufficiency of love, find it neces- 
sary to live by the details of a revelation 
having the characteristics of law, as dis- 
tinguishable from grace. It is an insuffi- 
cient way. For the Lord did not give, nor 
mean to give, a detailed code to live by, nor 
a detailed creed to believe, but did present 
Himself as the Way, the Truth and the 
Life ; that, appreciated by faith, and com- 
muned with in love, He might be the con- 
stantly growing model, and the growing in- 
spiration to a more perfect life. Or, to 
quote one of the many beautiful forms in 
which the Apostle Paul, whose conscious 
spiritual experiences began with a seeing of 
the Lord in His glory, put it: We all with 
unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image. 

The vacation which takes Christians out 
of the home-circle of religious duties, should 
invite them to a closer intimacy with the 
Lord Jesus in places remote from the ob- 
servation of others. Worldly people go 
from home to enjoy the world in new phases 
or to dissipate. Let Christian people seek 
the solitude for contemplation. They need 
it that their hearts may be nourished, and 
their love strengthened as the real main- 
spring of life. ‘They will need it when they 
get back to the round of religious work ; 
and upon the mainspring depends the real- 
ity and vigor of our outward Christian life. 
For lack of love this will be either deficient 
or mechanical. A mechanical Christianity 
has little advantage over a deficient Chris- 
tianity. There is little power in what is 
done from any lower motive than the free 
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desire to please Christ, because we love Him. 
Rightly we talk of cold words, cold prayers, 
cold acts. They lack the warmth of love. 
We often do them, because we ought to, 
for we are professed Christians, but we do 
not really like to do them. Duty impels, 
inclination holds back. A miserable mess 
we make of it. We are not altogether in- 
sincere, but how ineffectual. A poor ex- 
cuse goes a good way. We are apt at cal- 
culating the amount of service that will an- 
swer the exigency or save our reputation. 
The whole thing is unworthy the Lord 
whom we profess to serve, whom we ought 
to love. There is a better way. Love isa 
marvellous faculty. It is the keenest know]- 
edge, the safest guide. Its apparent folly 
is wisdom. Its self-abandonment is secur- 
ity. Its passiveness is force. And it out- 
lasts and triumphs over everything. It is 
the portable religion, Have you it, reader ? 
Do you find ygur religion just as good in 
one place as in another? If you have it, 
use your opportunity to increase it. May 
you come back better acquainted with your 
Lord, fuller of His love, and of love to Him. 





THE FREE CHURCHES OF SWEDEN. 
BY PROF, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 
From The Independent, New York, August 14, 1890. 


Tue growth of the Free Churches in Swe- 
den during the past eleven years has been 
phenomenal. Beginning with about seventy- 
five churches which became associated 
together in Home and Foreign Missionary 
work in 1878, there are now about six hun- 
dred such churches, which are acknowledged 
by their leading spirits, President Ekman 
and Lector Waldenstroem to be Congrega- 
tional in their polity. These churches have 
a membership of not less than one hundred 
thousand. They are evidently near the 
hearts of the people as appears from the 
fact, that while they have received no finan- 
cial aid from England and America, they 
are well attended, are self-supporting, and 
own in some cases buildings larger than 
those held by the State Church in the same 
place. 

‘The spirit of these brethren is delightful. 
They are living according to New Testa- 
ment Lage oe They love each other with 
a fervor which reminds one of apostolic 
times. They are not forgetful to entertain 
strangers. In the sunshine of their hospi- 
tality a Christian brother from a foreign 
country might well forget that he is a 
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stranger in a strange land ; and if he can- 
not speak their language he knows from the 
light in their eyes and from the warm pres- 
sure of their hands that he is thrice wel- 
come in the Lord. 

The movement in the direction of the 
formation of these churches evidently is a 
work of God's Spirit. Like all other re- 
formers they have been much _ spoken 
against. Unsound doctrines and unworthy 
motives have been imputed tothem. Those 
who were desirous that the State Church in 
Sweden should have a monopoly of religion 
have been busy speaking and writing against 
these brethren ; but the work has gone on, 
with marks of divine favor. 

The difference between them and other 
Christians is certainly not a doctrinal one, 
except that they have not formulated any 
port They insist on three fundamental 
principles : 

1. The independence of the local church, 

2. Regeneration as a condition of church- 
membership. 

3. Perfect doctrinal freedom within the 
limits of evangelical belief. 

They welcome to their membership all 
who profess a belief in Christ, and a desire 
to do his work, and whose lives, on strict 
inquiry, are conformable to the principles 
of the Gospel. Those who apply may be 
Baptists, Methodists, or Lutherans; they 
may prefer much water or little water, may 
believe in infant baptism, or may reject it ; 
may believe that death ends probation here, 
as a very few do, or may hope, like some of 
our American brethren, that the Gospel 
will be offered to those who have not heard 
it in a future life, before the final judg- 
ment ; they may be post-millenarian or pre- 
millenarian as all of them are : nevertheless 
they meet with mutual affection in the 
same church organization around the table 
of the same Lord. They do not magnify 
their differences. They are evangelistic in 
spirit. They seek to save the lost, not 
with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect. Their 

reaching is almost altogether exegetical, 
in the style of homilies. They inquire 
** What is written ?’? When that is ascer- 
tained that is the end of controversy. They 
are churches in the youth, the freshness, 
and the fervor of a new Christian experi- 
ence. They have been newly married to 
Christ, and are like a bride who is swal- 
lowed up in the joy of her new relation. 
Religion is the centre of their life. For it 


they gladly renounce worldly pleasures, be- 
cause they have found a sweeter pleasure in 
Christ’s service. 


They are largely from the 
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humbler walks of life, from the stalwart 
yeomanry of Sweden. 

It has been said that they are without 
organization, but this is evidently a mis- 
take. Their alliance, called Verbundet, 
which meets once a year in the last week in 
June, corresponds to a combination of our 
Foreign and Home Missionary Societies, 
and also owns and controls their theological 
school, which has been at Christinehamn, 
but which is to be hereafter at Stockholm. 

Their entire home field is divided into 
seven districts. While each of the local 
churches is independent there is in connec- 
tion with each of these districts a Super- 
intendent, appointed by Verbundet, who 
has it for his date to foster the interests of 
the churches in his district, by preaching, 
visitation, etc. Besides they have nine 
evangelists, or travelling preachers, and also 
missionaries in Lapland. 

They have also four foreign missions : 
one on the Congo in Central Africa ; one in 
North Africa in Algiers ; one in Russia, in- 
cluding stations in Petersburg and Cron- 
stadt ; in Siberia, in Caucasus ; in Persia, 
and in China. 

The whole amount expended for Home 
and Foreign Missions was 121,773 crowns 
13 oere, or about $35,000; of this amount 
they contributed 5,960 crowns, 60 oere for 
mission work among the Jews. 

The business interests of Verbundet dur- 
ing the year are under the care of a com- 
mittee. The annual sessions are conducted 
with dignity and propriety. The Presi- 
dent, the Rev. E. J. Ekman, whose por- 
trait may be seen in Superintendent Mont- 
gomery’s pamphlet (‘‘A Wind from the 
Holy Spirit in Sweden and Norway,” New 
York, 1884), is not inferior as a presiding 
officer to any of the presidents of our mis- 
sionary societies. 

While all the questions pertaining to the 
interests at home and abroad are discussed 
at the meeting of Verbundet, the business 
is prepared by the Standing Committee, 
who make various recommendations for the 
consideration of their brethren. 

As Mr. Montgomery has related, in his 
admirable pamphlet just quoted, the ground 
for a Free Church movement was unwit- 
tingly prepared by C. O. Rosenius, a lay- 
man in the State Church, who was a preach- 
er and writer of great power, and who in- 
sisted on a more spiritual life in the State 
Church. Of a Free Church movement he 
did not dream. While multitudes were at- 
tracted to his ministry he was much mis- 
represented. 

In process of time the seed sown sprang 
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up. The spiritually minded people felt 
that it was wrong for them to receive the 
Lord’s Supper from the hands of uncon- 
verted clergymen, and in company with 
worldly and ungodly people. What were 
known as Lord’s Supper Societies began to 
be formed. They celebrated the rite with 
closed doors, and sought to secure pious 
Lutheran priests to administer the sacra- 
ments. Such a course was contrary to the 
law of the land. 

A committee was therefore appointed to 
draw up a petition, to secure signatures, 
and when all was ready to wait on the King. 
The petition simply sought from the King 
that the laws might be so changed that 
these Lord’s Supper Societies might cele- 
brate the Supper outside of the churches, 
with closed doors, without being held guilty 
of breaking the law. This petition, of 
which I have seen a copy, was signed by 
22,334 persons, among whom were 42 
clergymen. ‘The petition was taken to the 
King on the 5th of October, 1876, by a 
committee of nine. The first three names 
were those of P. Waldenstroem, professor 
in a gymnasium, E. J. Ekman, pastor in 
the State Church, and C. J. Nyvall, a lay 
preacher. 

The King received them graciously and 
promised to consult the bishops of the State 
Church. Near the close of the interview, 
Lector Waldenstroem said : ‘‘ Your Majesty, 
this is the first time I have ever had an in- 
terview with you, and I may never have 
another ; may I be permitted to say some- 
thing further?’ The King replied, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.” Lector Waldenstroem continued : 
**Many of your people are concerned for 
your soul’s welfare and are praying for your 
conversion.” ‘The eyes of the King over- 
flowed with tears as he listened to this touch- 
ing statement, which he received with the 
utmost kindness. This account, which I re- 
ceived from Dr. Waldenstroem’s lips, was 
exceedingly interesting to me, as I have 
heard him speak to men, women and chil- 
dren, among the peasants about their souls ; 
but I was not aware until he told me that 
he had spoken to the King. 

This petition was fruitless. The bishops 
returned scornful and superficial replies. 
Thus this Church within a Church, con- 
trary to its own desire, was being brought 
to the birth. 

I have alluded to the fact that the Lord’s 
Supper Societies sought to get pious Lu- 
theran priests to officiate for them. To ac- 
cede to such a request was to go counter to 
statute law. Although Lector Walden- 
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stroem was not a pastor he was ordained 
and had the right to administer the sacra- 
ments in the State Church, but was not re- 
quired to do so. As he continued to offi- 
ciate for these Lord’s Supper Societies, he 
was warned, reprimanded and, finally, prose- 
cuted. The case, which was appealed to the 
highest court, went against him. The 
Church within a Church, contrary to Dr. 
Waldenstroem’s desire, who sought a refor- 
mation in the State Church, was thus again 
brought near to birth. 

Pastor Ekman was also prosecuted for re- 
fusing, contrary to law as a minister of the 
State Church, to perform the act of con- 
firmation, also for holding a view which 
was proved from Luther’s writings not to 
be in harmony with Lutheran teaching, 
namely, that Christ did not die to redeem 
the world, but only to redeem those who 
should believe in Lim. 

Thus not to enter into chronological de- 
tails, the Free Churches in posse, became 
Free Churches in esse, not because of the 
plans of ambitious men, but because the 
people were led of the Spirit of God. _ 

Now there comes what to us Americans 
must seem the strangest part of the whole 
history. The members of these Free 
Churches are in the eye of the law at the 
same time members of the State Church 
with the right to participate in the election 
of Lutheran pastors, a right which they ex- 
ercise, sometimes greatly to their advantage, 
in securing pastors in the State Church 
who are godly men, and who are not un- 
friendly to the Free Churches. 

The question may arise why they should 
continue to be members of the State Church. 
The reasons are as follows : 

1. Every citizen is by birth, baptism, and 
confirmation a member of the State Church 
unless he seeks to leave that Church. If 
this is the case he must apply to the priest 
of the Church of which he is a member, and 
must at the same time state with what 
Church he proposes to unite. Again after 
two months he must appear again and indi- 
cate that he perseveres in his desire. 

2. The Church of which he is to become 
a member must be able to show in a legal 
way that it holds doctrines which are dis- 
tinctly different from those of the State 
Church ; but as the Free Churches have no 
creed, and do not wish to formulate any, 
they cannot be recognized by the State 
Church, as organizations of which those be- 
longing to the State Church could become 
members. Hence while the Methodists 
hold an independent position, members of 
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the Baptist and Free Churches are mem- 
bers of the State Church. 

3. The pastors of the State Church are in 
the employ of the Government to this ex- 
tent, that each must keep the statistics of 
his parish ; thus he becomes to a certain 
extent a government official. The members 
of the Free Churches are not willing that 
their ministers should have any such con- 
nection with the Government. 

I may add in closing what will be pleas- 
ant to our Congregational brethren in 
America. While, as I have intimated in a 
— letter, I had had no thought of 
eing present at the meeting of Verbundet, 
as I had intended to visit Sweden in July, 
merely for recreation, I was induced by Dr. 
Waldenstroem to change my plans and make 
a trip with him, as I have done the past 
three weeks. In a purely unofficial way I 
spoke before the Verbundet, assuring them 
of the good will of the Congregational 
brethren. President Ekman replied by say- 
ing: ‘‘ The Congregational Churches in 
Sweden send their greetings to the Congre- 
gational Churches in America.” 


AN ARCTIC MISSION SHIP. 


From The Epi scopal Recorder (Reformed Episcopalian), Phil 
adelphia, August 14, 1890. 


‘* An interesting ceremony was performed at the 
London Docks a few weeks since in the speeding 
of the missionary ship annually sent to the Mora- 
vian stations on the northeast coast of Labrador 
by the Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel, 
in connection with the Moravian Church and Mis- 
sion Agency. This vessel is the bark Harmony, 
the fourth of the Society's ships which have borne 
that name. Her ordinary crew numbers twelve, 
exclusive of the Captain, Henry Linklater. The 
average duration of her voyage, including the stay 
on the coast and visit to the stations there is 117% 
days. There are six stations in Labrador, dotted 
at intervals of from forty to ninety miles along 
some 250 miles of the rocky coast ; their congrega- 
tions number altogether 1250 souls. The mission 
was primarily established by a colony from Eng- 
land and Germany to the Esquimaux. But this 
race has for a considerable time past been decreas- 
ing, while a mixed population of Europeans and 
Americans with Esquimaux is increasing in num- 
ber and importance. Missionary work is carried 
on among these settlers and among the crews of 
the fishing schooners which frequent the coast in 
the summer.”’ 


We clip the above from a recent number 
of the London Record, not only for the 
special interest of the details it gives so 
briefly, but as an illustration of the admi- 
rably Catholic spirit which it records as pre- 
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vailing among some Christians in England. 
Not only are these brethren concerned for 
work which can never bring them denomi- 
national prestige, but their labours and 
their gifts must enure to the development 
of a church of which they are not members. 

Such instances of disinterestedness are 
exceedingly rare at the present day, when 
denominational lines are drawn with almost 
the rigidity which belongs to political par- 
ties, and when the great Union Societies, 
which have done so much good work in the 
past, are seriously hampered, if not threat- 
ened with extinction, from the same cause. 

Nor is the instance only significant as 
one of catholicity ; it indicates with broad 
and deep lines the reputation to which the 
Church of the United Brethren is so justly 
entitled. 

From its inception, that Church has been 
conspicuous for the attention it has always 
bestowed upon the last command of its 
ascended Lord. 

It has ever sought less its own denomi- 
national development at home than the 
spreading abroad of the good news of re- 
demption. In so doing, it has always en- 
joyed the blessing of God, and we rejoice 
that it should receive the approval of men 
as well, so fittingly exhibited by the facts 
and incident referred to above. 

We can conceive of no higher honour at- 
taching to any church than that devotion 
to the cause of foreign missions which has 
ever been characteristic of the Moravians, 
and we hold in high esteem the willingness 
of other Christians to aid them in carrying 
on the noble work in which they are ever 
and so conspicuously engaged. Such an 
illustration as this incident affords of the 
real unity of true believers is of special value 
when so much time and thought is give to 
plans promotive of external union among 
Christians. 

The great Union Societies at home and 
abroad have always afforded excellent chan- 
nels for the efforts and the contributions of 
those who desire to anticipate here the 
blessed identity of aim and effort which 
will animate the Church hereafter. 

Nor does such working together of Chris- 
tians in the least preclude hearty and effi- 
cient denominational activity. Experience 
and observation unite to show that those 
who are engaged in union work are among 
the most efficient workers in their respec- 
tive churches. The subject is worthy of 
close attention at the present time by all 
warm-hearted and spiritually-minded Chris- 
tians. 
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READY. 


BY REV. C. H. SPURGEON, MINISTER OF THE 
METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, LONDON. 


From a Recent ‘thursday Lecture: Reported Espe- 
cially for this Paper by tts Representative in Lon- 
don. 

From The Golden Rule, Boston, August 14, 1890. 


I THINK Paul might have taken the 
words, ‘‘ I am ready,” as his motto. We 
had once a Saxon king called ‘‘ Ethelred 
the Unready,” but here we have an apostle 
who might be called ‘* Paul the Ready.” 

He had no sooner been converted than he 
was ready for action, and we find him speak- 
ing in the synagogue at Damascus. All 
through his life, whatever happened to him, 
he was always found up to the mark. If 
he had to speak to pence 4 in the streets, he 
had fitting words ; or if to the élite upon 
Mars Hill, he was ready for the philoso- 
see and if he talked to Pharisees, he 

new how to address them. See him before 
Felix and Agrippa! He was ready. And 
when he came to stand before Nero, God 
was with him and delivered him out of the 
mouth of the lion. 

In Romans 1:15 we have his readiness 
to work. ‘‘ As much as in me is, I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that are 
at Rome also.” He had preached the gos- 

el throughout Asia, he had crossed into 
jurope, he had ‘proclaimed the word 
through Greece, and if he could get to the 
capital of the world, whatever might be the 
danger, he was prepared to go. Anywhere 
for Jesus, anywhere with the gospel, any- 
where to win a soul, anywhere to comfort 
the people of God. Are we as ready as 
that, or do we feel that we could work only 
at home, could not bear to go to Australia, 
or into some heathen land? O, may God 
keep us always on tiptoe, ready to move if 
the cloud moves, ready to stay where we 
are, if the cloud still stayeth. Paul was 
ready ; lions had no terror for him ; he had 
fought with beasts at Ephesus ; in spirit he 
had died in the mouth of the lion many a 
time, and counted not his life dear to him. 
1 wish we were ready for all dangers, for all 
slanders, all contumely, all adversity, all of 
anything that it might cost us to preach 
Christ where He is not known. The apos- 
tle was ready to go anywhere with the gos- 
pel; he was not ready to preach another 
gospel ; you could not make him ready for 
that. He was not ready to hide the gospel, 
he was not ready to abridge it or to expand 
it; he felt that he was ‘‘ not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of 
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God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth ; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” 

In Acts 21:13 you will find that Paul 
was as ready ¢o suffer as he was to preach. 
He says, ‘‘I am ready, not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” This is, per- 
haps, a greater thing than the former. 
Some of us would be ready to preach the 
gospel, but here was a man that was ready 
to suffer for it, so ready that he could not 
be dissuaded from it. He might preach the 
gospel, but why must he go to Seveun? 
All the world was before him, why must he 
go to that persecuting city? Everybody 
told him that he would have bonds and im- 
prisonment, and perhaps death, but he cares 
nothing about them ; he says, ‘‘ I am ready, 
I am ready.” Are we ready to be scoffed 
at, to be thought idiots; are we ready? 
Perhaps so. Are we ready to lose friends 
for Christ, to have the cold shoulder for 
Christ? Perhaps so. Are we ready, if it 
be the Lord’s will, to go home, go upstairs, 
and lie there for the next three months? 
I should not wonder if you were saying to 
yourselves, ‘‘ This is above us as yet.”” We 
shall need more teaching of the Holy Spirit 
to be got ready for unknown suffering, for 
lonely suffering, suffering that seems to have 
no good in it,—useless suffering,—to being 
laid aside from the holy services of God’s 
house. Are you ready? So it should be, 
so it was with Paul. 

In 2 Tim. 4:6 we have this: ‘‘ ForI 
am now ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand.” Paul was 
ready to die. He was ready to loose his 
cable from earth, and sail away to the haven 
of rest. And well he might be, for he 
could add, ‘‘ I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day, and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love His appearing.” We cannot 
be ready to die unless we have been taught 
how to live. We must go on with our fight- 
ing till we can say, ‘‘ I have fought a good 
fight ;” we must go on with our running 
till we can say, “I have finished my 
course ;”” we must go on with the word of 
God till we can say, ** I have kept the faith.” 
It is nothing but keeping the faith that will 
enable us to treat death as a friend. One 
neglect of duty will be sufficient to rob you 
of all comfort. When the traveller is walk- 
ing, a very small stone will lame him. A 
very small offence against the integrity 
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that God requires of His servants may do 
us great mischief. Lord, keep us right ! 
If He teaches us how to live, we shall know 
how to die. 





NEW COMBINATIONS OF TEMPER- 
ANCE FORCES. 
BY JOSEPH COOK. 

From The Advance a amen Chicago, August 14, 


I, 


CHURCH AND STATE HAND IN HAND IN 
THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE, 


Ir may now be said to be the general rule 
among Protestants to exclude rum-sellers 
from church membership. In the United 
States the Presbyterians and the Methodists 
do so by official declarations of their na- 
tional assemblies and conferences. The 
Baptists and Congregationalists, almost 
without exception, although acting as self- 
governed single churches, deny church 
membership to rum-sellers. The same is 
true of many smaller but not less consistent 
and earnest religious denominations. If 
the Roman Catholic Church could be 
brought up to the level of excluding rum- 
sellers from her communion important re- 
sults would follow. It is the conviction of 
the present writer that nothing is more need- 
ed in the settlement of the relations of the 
Churches to the Temperance Cause than 
consistency and unanimity in denying 
church membership to rum-sellers. It 1s 
assumed in this article that there is a gen- 
eral admission of the wisdom and justice of 
the exclusion of rum-sellers from the church. 
But consistency on the part of church mem- 
bers in the support of the principles that 
justify such exclusion has far-reaching social 
and political consequences. 

It is often debated whether rum-selling is 
a sin per se, or only a sin in its conse- 
quences. This query need not detain long 
an alert and practical mind. Whether a 
sin in itself, or only in its consequences, or 
in both respects, it is certain that rum sell- 
ing as*a business is so mischievous that 
after many decades of discussion, the general 
Protestant rule is to exclude the rum-seller 
from church membership. This large and 
indisputable temperance fact has many sides. 

1. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church mem- 
bership, cannot be consistently licensed, or 
in any way legalized, by Christian votes. 
One and the same church cannot without 
self-contradiction exclude rum-sellers from 
church membership and also favor the legal 
sanction of rum-sellers. It cannot in reason 


or honor with one hand make rum-sellers and 
with the other excommunicate rum-sellers. 

2. Any business which justly excludes the 
man who practices it from church member- 
ship, cannot be legalized without sin. This 
is the official and very memorable declara- 
tion of the Methodist Church in the United 
States, and is the level to which all churches 
that exclude rum-sellers from church mem- 
bership ought in simple Christian consist- 
ency to rise. Logical consistency requires 
this level. 

3. Any business which justly excludes the 
man who practices it from church member- 
ship, ought not to be legalized by the State. 

4. Any business which justly excludes 
the man who practices it from church mem- 
bership, cannot be legalized by a free State 
depending on the votes of a free church 
which excludes rum-sellers from member- 
ship, unless by the disloyalty of Christians 
to their principles. 

5. As no rum-seller ought to be a church 
member, no political party that proposes to 
legalize rum-selling can be consistently sup- 
ported by Christian votes. 

The five propositions are only the differ- 
ent sides of a single pentagon. If the 
churches were consistent with themselves 
and were to exhibit unanimity within the 
defences of this pentagon, there is no politi- 
cal party in the Republic whose policy, in 
regard to the liquor traffic, might not be 
brought gradually into harmony with Chris- 
tian principles. Let the churches make the 
liquor traffic an outlaw, and ultimately the 
State must do so. 

The churches will support law and order 
by the whole force of their moral and social 
and political influence. Although Chris- 
tians may not vote for license, yet, if a 
license law is on the statute book, Chris- 
tians will help to execute it. License out- 
laws a part of the traffic and at the same 
time legalizes a part. Fourteen murders 
are not better than twenty, if in order to 
reduce the twenty to fourteen you must 
legalize the fourteen. To vote for a license 
law is to do evil that good may come. In 
helping to execute a license law, for which 
they have not voted, Christians simply em- 
phasize its instructive features, without 
making themselves responsible for its per- 
missive features. 

While the churches as such need not de- 
clare for any one political party, they ought 
to declare that church members as indi- 
viduals should support no political party 
that is dominated by the whiskey rings. 
Christians who exclude rum-sellers from 
church membership can never consistently 
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assist in admitting rum-sellers to sover- 
eignty in politics. Christians on their 
knees before God, will never vote for any 
party on its knees before the liquor traffic. 


Il. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL HAND IN HAND IN 
THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 

It is safe to assert that the churches 
ought to rise to the temperance level of the 
public schools. Mandatory instruction in 
the schools of twenty-seven States and all 
the Territories of the American Union, has 
recently set up in the name of science, a 
new, unassailable and alluring standard. 
Below that standard the voluntary temper- 
ance inculcations, directly or indirectly 
given by the precept and example of the 
churches, ought not to be allowed to fall. 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
churches should devote as much time as the 
schools do to scientific temperance instruc- 
tion, nor that they should employ the meth- 
ods of the schools. But it hes mean that 
they should not be satisfied with inferior 
results. The standard enforced by volun- 
tary Christian action in the religious train- 
ing of the family in the matter of temper- 
ance, ought not to be lower than the stand- 
ard made mandatory by public law in their 
secular training. ‘This principle of reform 
in the relation of the churches to the tem- 
perance cause is as fair and safe as it is com- 
prehensive and radical. It means that the 
Sunday-schools should be taught as sound 
temperance doctrine as the secular schools. 
It means that preachers should all lift their 
orecept and example in the pulpit and par- 
he to the level which secular teachers are 
now required to attain at the school desk. 
It means that the church members every- 
where should rise to the temperance level 
of compulsory instruction in the common 
schools. 

What is the level? The mandatory tem- 
perance instruction now given in the public 
schools requires everywhere total abstinence 
from all narcotics—that is, from both 
alcohol and tobacco. A majority of the 
future citizens of the nation are now in 
schools which teach totalabstinence. Such 
instruction is mandatory in all the schools, 
naval and military, as well as territorial, 
now under the care of our Federal Govern- 
ment. It has been necessary to achieve a 
great victory over apathetic, corrupt or hos- 
tile State legislatures, in order to secure this 
advanced temperance instruction by author- 
ity of public iow. It has been necessary to 
achieve a greater victory over the foremost 
publishers of text-books, to induce them to 
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issue sound temperance doctrines in yol. 
umes on physiology and hygiene. Both 
these victories by the blessing of heaven on 
the labors of Mrs. Hunt and her assistants 
in the Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union, have been achieved, and so a 
new era dawns. Great publishing houses, 
such as the Appletons, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co., and Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., or such as the syndicate of 
text-book publishers lately organized, now 
issue approved aan per were text-books all 
keyed up to the level of total abstinence. 

If standard and approved temperance 
text-books are used, nothing less than total 
abstinence can be taught in the secular 
schools. It is highly important that a 
school teacher should bring his personal ex- 
ample up to the level of his official precept ; 
but, in twenty-seven States and Territories 
of the American Union, every teacher must 
now bring his official precept up to the level 
of total abstinence. If a teacher should be 
a total abstainer, then, for yet stronger rea- 
sons, every preacher should be, and every 
church member. 

As to the methods by which the temper- 
ance instruction of the young is to be 
brought up in the churches to at least the 
level it has attained in the schools, each 
church must of course decide for itself. I 
venture to suggest only that by pulpit hints 
or special addresses and lectures, by Sab- 
bath-school instruction, by the use of 
pledges, and by the circulation of sound 
temperance literature, and especially by 
personal example, the standard of total ab- 
stinence should be everywhere reached in 
the churches. Mr. Spurgeon was many 
years a wine-drinker, but now he says, 
‘* More men have been killed by grape juice 
than by grape shot.” 

The new, approved temperance tex‘- 
books, which are now moulding the secular 
schools of the nation, ought to be in all 
Sunday-school libraries. Once a month at 
least, instruction in harmony with these 
standard books should in some way be effec- 
tually given in all Sunday-schools. Lift 
the youth, the adult membership and all 
the preachers of our churches to the level 
of total abstinence, which is now the level, 
not only of the secular schools, but even of 
the life assurance societies, and immense re- 
sults must sooner or later follow. The new 
height’ and uplands of scientific temper- 
ance instruction and religious precept and 
example will form a vast water-shed, down 
which will flow new rivers of temperance 
sentiment with resistless currents and un- 
flinching cataracts that will cleanse the land. 
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“COWARDLY AGNOSTICISM.”’’ 
A Worp witH Pror. Hux ey. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, 
(Continued from the August number, p. 309.) 


knowable ; and though many agnostics con- 
sider the name fantastic, they one and all of 
them, if they resign the religion of humanity, 
consider and appeal to this as the only possi- 
ble alternative. 

Now I have already in this review, not 
many months since, endeavored to show 
how completely absurd and childish the first 
of these two religions, the Religion of 
Hlumanity, is. I do not propose, therefore, 
to discuss it further here, but will beg the 
reader to consider that for the purpose of 
the present argument it is brushed aside like 
rubbish, unworthy of a second examination. 
Perhaps this request will sound somewhat 
arbitrary and arrogant, but I have some- 
thing to add which will show that it is 
neither. The particular views which I now 
aim at discussing are the views represented 
by Prof. Huxley ; and Prof. Huxley rejects 
the Religion of Humanity as completely as 
I do, and with a great deal less ceremony, as 
the following passage will demonstrate : 


Out of the darkness of prehistoric ages man 
emerges With the marks of his lowly origin strong 
upon him. He is a brute, only more intelligent 
than the other brutes; a blind prey to impulses, 
which, as often as not, lead him to destruction ; a 
victim to endless illusions which, as often as not, 
make his mental existence a terror and a burden, 
and fill his physical life with barren toil and battle. 
He attains a certain degree of physical comfort, and 
develops a more or less workable theory of life, in 
such favorable situations as the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia or Egypt, and, then, for thousands and thou- 
sands of years, struggles with varying fortunes, 
attended by infinite wickedness, bloodshed, and 
misery, to maintain himself at this point against the 
greed and the ambition of his fellow-men. He 
makes a point of killing or otherwise persecuting 
all those who try to get him to move on ; and when 
he has moved on a step, foolishly confers post- 
mortem deification on his victims. He exactly re- 
peats the process with all who want to move a ste 
yet further. And the best men of the best sdk 
are simply those who make the fewest blunders and 
commit the fewest sins. . . . I know of no study 
so unutterably saddening as that of the evolution 
of humanity as it is set forth in the annals of his- 
tory; . . . [and] when the positivists order men to 
worship humanity—that is to say, to adore the gen- 
eralized conception of men, as they ever have been, 
and probably ever will be—I must reply that I could 
just as soon bow down and worship the generalized 
conception of a ‘‘ wilderness of apes.’’* 





* Pages 51, 52. 
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Let us pause here for a moment and look 
about us, so as to see where we stand. be 
to a certain point the agnostics have all 

one together with absolute unanimity, and 

conceive myself to have gone with them. 
They have all been unanimous in their re- 
jection of theology, and in regarding man 
and the race of men as a fugitive manifesta- 
tion of the all-enduring something, which 
always, everywhere, and in an equal degree, 
is behind all other phenomena of the uni- 
verse. They are unanimous also in affirm- 
ing that, in spite of its fugitive character, 
life can afford us certain considerations and 
interests, which will still make duty bind- 
ing on us, will still give ita meaning. At 
this point, however, they divide into two 
bands. Some of them assert that the mo- 
tive and the meaning of duty is to be found 
in the history of humanity, regarded as a 
single drama, with a prolonged and glorious 
conclusion, complete in itself, satisfying in 
itself, and imparting, by the sacrament of 
sympathy, its own meaning and grandeur to 
the individual life, which would else be 
petty and contemptible. This is what some 
assert, and this is what others deny. With 
those who assert it we have now parted 
company, and are standing alone with those 
others who deny it--Prof. Huxley among 
them, as one of their chief spokesmen. 

And now addressing myself to Prof. 
Huxley in this character, let me explain 
what I shall try to prove to him. If he 
could believe in God and in the divine au- 
thority of Christ, he admits he could ac- 
count for duty and vindicate a meaning for 
life ; but he refuses to believe, even though 
for some reasons he might wish to do so, 
because he holds that the beliefs in question 
have no evidence to support them. He 
complains that an English bishop has called 
this refusal ‘*‘ cowardly”—‘‘ has so far de- 
parted from his customary courtesy and 
self-respect as to speak of ‘ cowardly agnos- 
ticism.’”’ I agree with Prof. Huxley that, 
on the grounds advanced by the bishop, this 
epithet ‘* cowardly” is entirely undeserved ; 
but I propose to show him that, if not de- 
served on them, it is deserved on others, en- 
tirely unsuspected by himself. I propose to 
show that his agnosticism is really cowardly, 
but cowardly not because it refuses to be- 
lieve enough, but because, tried by its own 
standards, it refuses to deny enough. I 
propose to show that the same method and 
principle, which is fatal to our faith in the 
God and the future life of theology, is 
equally fatal to anything which can give 
existence a meaning, or which can—to have 
recourse to Prof. Huxley’s own phrases— 
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‘* prevent our ‘ energies’ from being ‘ para- 
lyzed,’ and ‘life’s beauty’ from being de- 
stroyed.” I propose, in other words, to 
show that his agnosticism is cowardly, not 
because it does not dare to affirm the au- 
thority of Christ, but because it does not 
dare to deny the meaning and the reality of 
duty. I propose to show that the miserable 
rags of argument with which he attempts to 
cover the life which he professes to have 
stripped naked of superstition, are part and 
parcel of that very superstition itself—that, 
though they are not the chasuble and the 
embroidered robe of theology, they are its 
hair-shirt, and its hair-shirt in tatters—ut- 
terly useless for the purpose to which it is 
despairingly applied, and serving only to 
make the forlorn wearer ridiculous. I pro- 
to show that in retaining this dis- 
1onored garment, agnosticism is playing the 
part of an intellectual Ananias and Sap- 
phira ; and that in professing to give up all 
that it can not demonstrate, it 1s keeping 
back part, and the larger part of the price— 
not, however, from dishonesty, but from a 
dogged and obstinate cowardice, from a ter- 
ror of facing the ruin which its own princi- 
ples have made. 

Some, no doubt, will think that this is a 
rash undertaking, or else that I am merely 
indulging in the luxury of a little rhetoric. 
I hope to convince the reader that the un- 
dertaking is not rash, and that I mean my 
expressions to be taken in a frigid and literal 
sense. Let me begin then by repeating one 
thing, which I have said before. When I 
say that agnosticism is fatal to our concep- 
tion of duty, Ido not mean that it is fatal 
to those broad rules and obligations which 
are obviously necessary to any civilized so- 
ciety, which are distinctly defensible on ob- 
vious utilitarian grounds, and which, speak- 
ing generally, can be enforced by external 
sanctions. These rules and obligations have 
existed from the earliest ages of social life, 
and are sure to exist as long as social life 
exists. But so far are they from giving life 
a meaning, that on Prof. Huxley’s own 
showing they have barely made life tolera- 
ble. A general obedience to them for thou- 
sands and thousands of years has left ‘* the 
evolution of man, as set forth in the annals 
of history,” the ‘‘ most unutterably sadden- 
ing study ” that Prof. Huxley knows. From 
the earliest ages to the present—Prof. Hux- 
ley admits this—the nature of man has been 
such that, despite their laws and their 
knowledge, most men have made themselves 
miserable by yielding to ‘‘ greed” and to 


**ambition,” and by practicing ‘‘ infinite 
wickedness.” 


They have proscribed their 
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wisest when alive, and accorded them a 
** foolish” hero-worship when dead. In- 
finite wickedness, blindness, and _ idiotic 
emotion have, then, according to Prof. 
Huxley’s deliberate estimate, marked and 
marred men from the earliest ages to the 
present ; and he deliberately says also, that 
**as men ever have been, they probably ever 
will be.” 

To do our duty, then, evidently implies a 
struggle. The impulses usually uppermost 
in us have to be ahstised, or chastened, by 
others, and these other impulses have to be 
generated, by fixing our attention on con- 
siderations which lie somehow beneath the 
surface. If this were not so, men would 
always have done their duty ; and their his- 
tory would not have been ‘* unutterably sad- 
dening,’’ as Prof. Huxley says it has been. 
What sort of considerations, then, must 
those we require be? Before answering this 
question let us pause for a moment, and, 
with Prof. Huxley’s help, let us make our- 
selves quite clear what duty is. I have al- 
ready shown that it differs from a passive 
obedience to external laws, in being a volun- 
tary and active obedience to a law that is 
internal ; but its logical aim is analogous— 
that is to say, the good of the community, 
ourselves included. Prof. Huxley describes 
it thus—‘‘ to devote one’s self to the service 
of humanity, including intellectual and 
moral self-culture under that name” ; “‘ to 
pity and help all men to the best of one’s 
ability” ; ‘‘ to be strong and patient,” ‘* to 
be ethically pure and noble” and to push 
our devotion to others “‘ to the extremity of 
self-sacrifice.’’ All these phrases are Prof. 
Huxley’s own. They are plain enough in 
themselves ; but, to make what he means 
yet plainer, he tells us that the best exam- 
ples of the duty he has been describing are 
to be found among Christian martyrs and 
saints, such as Catherine of Sienna, and 
above all in the ideal Christ—*‘ the noblest 
ideal of humanity,” he calls it, ‘* which 
mankind has yet worshiped.” Finally, he 
says that ‘‘ religion, properly understood, is 
simply the reverence and love for [this] 
ethical ideal, and the desire to realize that 
ideal in life which every man ought to feel.” 
That man “‘ ought” to feel this desire, and 
‘‘ought’’ to act on it, “is,” he says, 
‘surely indisputable,’? and ‘‘ agnosticism 
has no more to do with it than it has with 
music or painting.” 

Here, then, we come to something at last 
which Prof. Huxley, despite all his doubts, 
declares to be certain—to a conclusion which 
agnosticism itself, according to his view, 
admits to be ‘‘ indisputable.” Agnosticism, 
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however, 23 he has told us already, lays it 


down as a ‘*‘ fundamental axiom” that no 
conclusions are indisputable but such as are 
‘‘ demonstrated or demonstrable.” The con- 
clusion, therefore, that we ought to do our 
duty, and that we ought to experience what 
Prof. Huxley calls ‘‘ religion,”’ is evidently 
a conclusion which, in his opinion, is de- 
monstrated or demonstrable with the utmost 
clearness and cogency. Before, however, in- 
quiring how far this is the case, we must 
state the conclusion in somewhat different 
terms, but still in terms which we have 
Prof. Huxley’s explicit warrant for using. 
Duty is a thing which men in general, *‘ as 
they always have been, and probably ever 
will be,” have lamentably failed to do, and 
to do which is very difficult, going as it does 
against some of the strongest and most vic- 
torious instincts of our nature. Prof. Hux- 
ley’s conclusion, then, must be expressed 
thus: ‘* We ought to do something which 
most of us do not do, and which we can not 
do without a severe and painful struggle, 
often involving the extremity of self- 
sacrifice.” 

And now, such being the case, let us 
proceed to this crucial question—What is 
the meaning of the all-important word 
“ought” ? It does not mean merely that 
on utilitarian grounds the conduct in ques- 
tion can be defended as tending to certain 
beneficent results. This conclusion would 
be indeed barren and useless. It would 
merely amount to saying that some people 
would be happier if other people would for 
their sake consent to be miserable ; or that 
men would be happier as a race if their in- 
stincts and impulses were different from 
‘* what they always have been and probably 
ever will be.” When we say that certain 
conduct ought to be followed, we do not 
mean that its ultimate results can be shown 
to be beneficial to other people, but that 
they can be exhibited as desirable to the 
people to whom the conduct is reeommend- 
ed—and not only as desirable, but as desira- 
ble in a pre-eminent degree—desirable be- 
yond all other results that are immediately 
beneficial to themselves. Now the positiv- 
ists, or any other believers in the destinies 
of humanity, absurd as their beliefs may be, 
still have in their beliefs a means by which, 
theoretically, duty could be thus recom- 
mended. According to them, our sympathy 
with others is so keen, and the future in 
store for our descendants is so satisfying, 
that we have only to think of this future 
and we shall burn with a desire to work for 
it. But Prof. Huxley, and those who agree 
with him, utterly reject both of these sup- 
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positions. They say, and very rightly, that 
our sympathies are limited ; and that the 
blissful future, which it is supposed will ap- 
peal to them, is moonshine. ‘lhe utmost, 
then, in the way of objective results, that 
any of us can accomplish by following the 
path of duty, is not only little in itself, but 
there is no reason for supposing that it will 
contribute to anything great. On the con- 
trary, it will only contribute to something 
which, as a whole, is ‘‘ unutterably sadden- 
ing.” 

Let us suppose, then, an individual with 
two ways of life open to him—the way of 
ordinary self-indulgence, and the way of 
pain, effort, and self-sacrifice. The first 
seems to him obviously the most advanta- 
geous ; but he has heard so much fine talk 
in favor of the second, that he thinks it at 
least worth considering. He goes, we will 
suppose, to Prof. Huxley, and asks to have 
it demonstrated that this way of pain is pref- 
erable. Now what answer to that could 
Prof. Huxley make—he, or any other agnos- 
tic who agrees with him? He has made 
several answers. Iam going to take them 
one by one; and while doing to each of 
them, as I hope, complete justice, to show 
that they are not only absolutely and ridic- 
ulously impotent to prove what is demanded 
of them, but they do not even succeed in 
touching the question at issue. 

One of the answers hardly needs consider- 
ing, except to show to what straits the 
thinker must be put who uses it. A man, 
says Prof. Huxley, ought to choose the way 
of pain and duty, because it conduces in 
some small degree to the good of others ; 
and to do good to others ought to be his pre- 
dominant desire, or, in other words, his re- 
ligion. But the very fact in human nature 
that makes the question at issue worth argu- 
ing, is the fact that men naturally do not 
desire the good of others, or, at least, desire 
it in a very lukewarm way ; and every con- 
sideration which the positivist school ad- 

rance to make the good of others attractive 
and interesting to ourselves Prof. Huxley 
dismisses with what we may call an uproar- 
ious contempt. If, then, we are not likely 
to be nerved to our duty by a belief that 
duty done tends to produce and hasten a 
change that shall really make the whole 
human lot beautiful, we are not likely to be 
nerved to it by the belief that its utmost 
possible result will be some partial and mo- 
mentary benefit to a portion of a ‘‘ wilder- 
ness of apes.” The positivist says to the 
men of the present day: ‘* Work hard at 
the foundation of things social ; for on these 
foundations one day will arise a glorious edi- 








fice.’’ Prof. Huxley tells them to work 
equally hard, only he adds that the founda- 
tion will never support anything better than 
pig-sties. His attempt, then, on social 
grounds, to make duty binding, and give 
force to the moral imperative, is merely a 
fragment of Mr. Harrison’s system, divorced 
from anything that gave it a theoretical 
meaning. Prof. Huxley has shattered that 
system against the hard rock of reality, and 
this is one of the pieces which he has picked 
up out of the mire. 

The social argument, then, we may there- 
fore put aside, as good perhaps for showing 
what duty is, but utterly useless for creat- 
ing any desire to do it. Indeed, to render 
Prof. Huxley justice, it is not the argument 
on which he mainly relies. The argument, 
or rather the arguments, on which he main- 
ly relies have no direct connection with 
things social at all. They seek to create a 
religion, or to give a meaning to duty, by 
dwelling on man’s connection, not with his 
fellow-men, but with the universe, and thus 
developing in the individual a certain ethical 
self-reverence, or rather, perhaps, preserv- 
ing his existing self-reverence from destruc- 
tion. How any human being who pretends 
to accurate thinking can conceive that these 
arguments would have the effect desired— 
that they would either tend in any way to 
develop self-reverence of any kind, or that 
this self-reverence, if developed, could con- 
nect itself with practical duty—passes my 
comprehension. Influential and eminent 
men, however, declare that such is their 
opinion ; and for that reason the arguments 
are worth analyzing. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
is here in. almost exact accord with Prof. 
Huxley ; we will therefore begin by refer- 
ring to his way of stating the matter. 

** We are obliged,’’ he says, *‘ to regard 
every phenomenon as a manifestation of 
some power by which we are acted on; 
though omnipresence is unthinkable, yet, as 
experience discloses no bounds to the diffu- 
sion of phenomena, we are unable to think 
of limits to the presence of this power ; 
while the criticisms of science teach us that 
this power is incomprehensible. And this 
consciousness of an incomprehensible power, 
called omnipresent from inability to assign 
its limits, is just that consciousness on 
which religion dwells.”?* Now Prof. Hux- 
ley, it will be remembered, gives an account 
of religion quite different. He says it isa 
desire to oh a certain ideal in life. His 
terminology therefore differs from that of 
Mr. Spencer ; but of the present matter, as 
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the following quotation will show, his view 
is substantially the same. 

** Let us suppose,” he says, *‘ that knowl- 
edge is absolute, and not relative, and there- 
fore that our conception of matter represents 
that which really is. Let us suppose fur- 
ther that we do know more of cause and 
effect than a certain succession ; and I for 
my part do not see what escape there is from 
utter materialism and necessarianism.” And 
this materialism, were it really what science 
forces on us, he admits would amply justify 
the darkest fears that are entertained of it. 
It would ‘‘ drown man’s soul,”’ ‘* impede his 
freedom,” ‘‘ paralyze his energies,’’ ** debase 
his moral nature,’’ and ‘‘ destroy the beauty 
of his life.””* But, Prof. Huxley assures 
us, these dark fears are groundless. There 
is indeed only one avenue of escape from 
them ; but that avenue truth opens to us. 

‘* For,”’ he says, ‘‘ after all, what do we know of 
this terrible ‘ matter,’ except as a name for the un- 
known and hypothetical cause of states of our own 
consciousness? And what do we know of that 
‘spirit’ over whose extinction by matter a great 
lamentation is arising, . . . except that it also is a 
name for an unknown and hypothetical cause or 
condition of states of consciousness ? And 
what is the dire necessity and iron law under which 
men groan? Truly, most gratuitously invented 
bugbears. I suppose if there be an ‘ iron ’ law it is 
that of gravitation ; and if there be a physical neces- 
sity it is that a stone unsupported must fall to the 
ground, But what is all we really know and can 
know about the latter phenomena? Simply that in 
all human experience stones have fallen to the 
ground under these conditions ; that we have not 
the smallest reason for believing that any stone so 
circumstanced will not fall to the ground ; and that 
we have, on the contrary, every reason to believe 
that it will so fall. ... But when, as commonly 
happens, we change 7ill into must, we introduce 
an idea of necessity which . . . has no warranty 
that I can discover anywhere. . . . Force I know, 
and Law [ know ; but who is this Necessity, save 
an empty shadow of my own mind’s throwing ?"’ 

Let us now compare the statements of 
these two writers. Each states that the 
reality of the universe is unknowable ; that 
just as surely as matter is always one aspect 
of mind, so mind is equally one aspect of 
matter ; and that if it is true to say that the 
thoughts of man are material, it is equally 
true to say that the earth from which man 
igs taken is spiritual. Further, from these 
statements each writer deduces a similar 
moral. The only difference between them 
is, that Mr. Spencer puts it positively, and 
Prof. Huxley negatively. Mr. Spencer says 
that a consciousness of the unknowable 
nature of the universe fills the mind with 
religious emotion. Prof. Huxley says that 
the same consciousness will preserve from 





* “ First Principles,”’ p. 99. 





* ** Lay Sermons,” pp. 122, 123, 127. 
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destruction the emotion that already exists 
in it. We will examine the positive and 
negative propositions in order, and see what 
bearing, if any, they have on practical life. 
Mr. Spencer connects his religion with 
practical life thus: The mystery and the 
immensity of the All, and our own insepa- 
rable connection with it, deepen and solem- 
nize our own conception of ourselves. They 
make us regard ourselves as ‘‘ elements in 
that great evolution of which the beginning 
and the end are beyond our knowledge or 
conception”? ; and in especial they make us 
sc regard our ‘* own innermost convictions.”’ 


‘It is not for nothing,’’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ that 
a man has in him these sympathies with some prin- 
ciples, and repugnance to others. . . . He is a de- 
scendant of the past ; he is a parent of the future ; 
and his thoughts are as children born to him, which 
he may not carelessly let dic. He, like every other 
man, may properly consider himself as one of the 
myriad agencies through whom works the Un- 
known Cause, and when the Unknown Cause pro- 
duces in him a certain belief, he is thereby authorized 
to profess and act with this belief.’’* 


In all the annals of intellectual self- 
deception it would be hard to find anything 
to outdo or even to approach this. What a 
man does or thinks, what he professes or 
acts out, can have no effect whatever, con- 
ceivable to ourselves, beyond such effects as 
it produces within the limits of this planet ; 
and hardly any effect, worth our considera- 
tion, beyond such as it produces on himself 
and a few of his fellow-men. Now, how can 
any of these effects be connected with the 
evolution of the universe in such a way as 
to enable a consciousness of the universe to 
inform us that one set of effects should be 
aimed at by us rather than another ? The 
positivists say that our aim should be the 
progress of man ; and that, as I have said, 
forms a standard of duty, though it may not 
supply a motive. But what has the universe 
to do with the progress of man ? Does it 
know anything about it, or care anything 
about it? Judging from the language of 
Mr. Spencer and Prof. Huxley, one would 
certainly suppose that it did. Surely, in 
that case, here is anthropomorphism with a 
vengeance. ‘‘It is not for nothing,’’ says 
Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ that the Unknowable has 
implanted in a man certain impulses.’ 
What is this but the old theologic doctrine 
of design ? Can anything be more incon- 
sistent with the entire theory of the evolu- 
tionist ? Mr. Spencer’s argument means, if 
it means anything, that the Unknowable 
has implanted in us one set of sympathies in 





* ** First Principles,”’ p. 123, 
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asense in which it has not implanted others ; 
else the impulse to deny one’s belief, and 
not to act on it, which many people experi- 
ence, would be authorized by the Unknow- 
able as much as the impulse to profess it, 
and to act on it. And according to Mr. 
Spencer’s entire theory, according to Prof. 
Huxley’s entire theory, according to the en- 
tire theory of modern science, it is precisely 
this that is the case. If it is the fact that 
the Unknowable works through any of our 
actions, it works through all alike, bad, 
good, and indifferent, through our lies as 
well as through our truth-telling, through 
our injuries to our race as well as through 
our benefits to it. The attempt to connect 
the well-being of humanity with any general 
tendency observable in the universe is in 
fact, on agnostic principles, as hopeless as 
an attempt to get, ina balloon, to Jupiter. 
It is utterly unfit for serious men to talk 
about ; and its proper place, if anywhere, 
would be in one of Jules Verne’s story- 
books. The destinies of mankind, so far as 
we have any means of knowing, have as little 
to do with the course of the Unknowable as 
a whole, as the destinies of an ant-hill in 
South Australia have to do with the ques- 
tion of home rule for Ireland. 

Or even supposing the Unknowable to 
have any feeling in the matter, how do we 
know that its feeling would be in our favor, 
and that it would not be gratified by the 
calamities of humanity, rather than by its 
improvement? Or here is a question which 
is more important still. Supposing the Un- 
knowable did desire our improvement, but 
we, as Prof. Huxley says of us, were obsti- 
nately bent against being improved, what 
could the Unknowable do to us for thus 
thwarting its wishes ? 

And this leads us to another aspect of the 
matter. If consciousness of the Unknow- 
able does not directly influence action, it may 
yet be said that the contemplation of the 
universe as the wonderful garment of this 
unspeakable mystery, is calculated to put 
the mind into a serious and devout condi- 
tion, which would make it susceptible to the 
solemn voice of duty. How any devotion so 
produced could have any connection with 
duty I confess I am at a loss to see. But I 
need not dwell on that point, for what I 
wish to show is this, that contemplation of 
the Unknowable, from the agnostic’s point 
of view, is not calculated to produce any 
sense of devoutness at all. Devoutness is 
made up of three things, fear, love, and 
wonder ; but were the agnostic’s thoughts 
really controlled by his principles (which 
they are not) not one of these emotions 
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could the Unknowable possibly excite in 
him. It need hardly be said that he has no 
excuse for loving it, for his own first princi- 
ples forbid him to say that it is lorible, or 
that it possesses any character, least of all 
any anthropomorphic character. But per- 
haps it is calculated to excite fear or awe in 
him. This idea is more plausible than the 
other. The universe as compared with man 
is a revelation of forces that are infinite, and 
it may be said that surely these have some- 
thing awful and impressive in them. There 
is, however, another side to the question. 
This universe represents not only infinite 
forces, but it represents also infinite im- 
potence. So long as we conform ourselves 
to certain ordinary rules we may behave as 
we like for anything it can do to us. We 
may look at it with eyes of adoration, or 
make faces at it, and blaspheme it, but for 
all its power it can not movea finger to touch 
us. Why, then, should a man be in awe of 
this lubberly All, whose blindness and im- 
potence are at least as remarkable as its 
power, and from which man is as absolutely 
safe as a mouse in a hole is from a lion? 
But there still remains the emotion of won- 
der to be considered. Is not the universe 
calculated to excite our wonder ? From the 
agnostic point of view we must certainly say 
No. The further science reveals to us the 
constitution of things the feeling borne in 
on us more and more strongly is this, that it 
is not wonderful that things happen as they 
do, but that it would be wonderful if they 
happened otherwise : while as for the Un- 
known Cause that is behind what science 
reveals to us, we can not wonder at that, 
for we know nothing at all about it, and, if 
there is any wonder involved in the matter 
at all, it is nothing but wonder at our own 
ignorance. 

So much, then, for our mere emotions tow- 
ard the Unknowable. There still remains, 
however, one way more in which it is alleged 
that our consciousness of it can be definitely 
connected with duty; and this is the way 
which our agnostic philosophers most com- 
monly have in view, and to which they al- 
lude most frequently. I allude to the search 
after scientific truth and the proclamation 
of it, regardless of consequences. Whenever 
the agnostics are pressed as to the conse- 
quences of their principles, it is on this con- 
ception of duty that they invariably fall 
back. Mr. Herbert Spencer, on his own be- 
half, expresses the position thus : 


The highest truth he sees will the wise man fear- 
lessly utter, knowing that, let what may come of it, 
he is thus playing his right part in the world, 
knowing that if he can effect the change [in belief] 
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he aims at, well ; if not, well also ; though not gs 
well.* 

After what has been said already it will 
not be necessary to dwell long on this aston- 
ishing proposition. A short examination 
will suffice to show its emptiness. That a 
certain amount of truth in social intercourse 
is necessary for the continuance of society, 
and that a large number of scientific truths 
are useful in enabling us to add to our ma- 
terial comforts is, as Prof. Huxley would 
say, “‘ surely indisputable.”’ And truth thus 
understood it is ‘‘ surely indisputable” that 
we should cultivate. The reason is obvious. 
Such truth has certain social consequences, 
certain things that we all desire come of it ; 
but the highest truth which Mr. Spencer 
speaks of stands, according to him, on a 
wholly different basis, and we are to culti- 
rate it, not because of its consequences, but 
in defiance of them. And what are its con- 
sequences, so far as we can see? Prof. 
Huxley’s answer is this: ‘* I have had, and 
have, the firmest conviction that . . . the 
verace via, the straight road, has led no- 
where else but into the dark depths of a 
wild and tangled forest.”” Now if this be 
the case, what possible justification can 
there be for following this verace via? In 
what sense is the man who follows it play- 
ing *‘ his right part in the world’? And 
when Mr. Spencer says, with regard to his 
conduct, ‘‘ it is well,”’? with whom is it well, 
or in what sense is it well? We can use 
such language with any warrant or with any 
meaning only on the supposition that the 
universe, or the Unknowable as manifested 
through the universe, is concerned with 
human happiness in some special way, in 
which it is not concerned with human mis- 
ery, and that thus our knowledge of it must 
somehow make men happier, even though it 
leads them into a wild and tangled forest. 
It is certain that our devotion to truth will 
not benefit the universe ; the only question 
is, will knowledge of the universe, beyond a 
certain point, benefit us ? But the suppo- 
sition just mentioned is merely theism in 
disguise. It imputes to the Unknowable de- 
sign, purpose, and affection. In every way 
it is contrary to the first principles of agnos- 
ticism. Could we admit it, then devotion 
to truth might have all the meaning that 
Mr. Spencer claims for it: but if this sup- 
position is denied, as all agnostics deny it, 
this devotion to truth, seemingly so noble 
and so unassailable, sinks to a superstition 
more abject, more meaningless, and more 
ridiculous than that of any African savage, 
groveling and mumbling before his fetich. 





* ‘* First Principles,”’ p. 123. 
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We have now passed under review the 
main positive arguments by which our ag- 
nosties, while dismissing the existence of 
God as a question of lunar politics, endeavor 
to exhibit the reality of religion, and of 
duty, as a thing that is ‘‘ surely indisputa- 
ble.” We will now pass on to their nega- 
tive arguments. While by positive argu- 
ments they endeavor to prove that duty and 
religion are realities, by their negative argu- 
ments they endeavor to prove that duty and 
religion are not impossibilities. We have 
seen how absolutely worthless to their cause 
are the former ; but if the former are worth- 
less, the latter are positively fatal. 

What they are the reader has already 
seen. I have taken the statement of them 
from Prof. Huxley, but Mr. Spencer uses 
language almost precisely slestiee These 
arguments start with two admissions. Were 
all our actions linked one to another by 
mechanical necessity, it is admitted that re- 
sponsibility and duty would be no longer 
conceivable. Our “ energies,” as Prof. Hux- 
ley admits, would be ‘‘ paralyzed’’ by “‘ ut- 
ter necessarianism.’’? Further, did our con- 
ception of matter represent a reality, were 
matter low and gross, as we are accustomed 
to think of it, then man, as the product of 
matter, would be low and gross also, and 
heroism and duty would be really success- 
fully degraded, by being reduced to ques- 
tions of carbon and ammonia. But from all 
of these difficulties Prof. Huxley peg 
to extricate us. Let us look back at the 
arguments by which he considers that he 
has done so. 

We will begin with his method of liber- 
ating us from the “‘ iron’’ law of necessity, 
and thus giving us back our freedom and 
moral character. He nor this feat, or 
rather, he thinks he has performed it, by 
drawing a distinction between what will 
happen and what must happen. On this 
distinction his entire position is based. Now 
in every argument used by any sensible man 
there is probably some meaning. Let us tr 
fairly to see what is the meaning in this. } 
take it that the idea at the bottom of Prof. 
Huxley’s mind is as follows: Though all 
our scientific reasoning presupposes the uni- 
formity of the universe, we are unable to as- 
sert of the reality behind the universe, that 
it might not manifest itself in ways by 
which all present science would be baffled. 
But what o an idea like this to do with 
any practical question? So far as man, and 
man’s will, are concerned, we have to do only 
with the universe as we know it ; and the 
only knowledge we have of it, worth calling 
knowledge, involves, as Prof. Huxley is 
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constantly telling us, “‘the great act of 
faith,’’ which leads us to take what has 
been as a certain index of what will be. 
Now, with regard to this universe, Prof. 
Huxley tells us that the progress of science 
has always meant, and ‘* means now more 
than ever,’’ ‘‘ the extension of the province 
of . . . causation, and... the banish- 
ment of spontaneity.”* And this applies, 
as he expressly says, to human thong and 
action as much as to the flowering of a 
plant. Just as there can be no voluntary 
action without volition, so there can be no 
volition without some preceding cause. Ac- 
cordingly, if a man’s condition at any given 
moment were completely known, his actions 
could be predicted with as much or with as 
little certainty as the fall of a stone could be 
redicted if released from the hand that 
ield it. Now Prof. Huxley tells us that, 
with regard to certainty, we are justified in 
saying that the stone will fall; and we 
should, therefore, be justified in saying 
similarly of the man, that he will act in such 
and such amanner. Whether theoretically 
we are absolutely certain is no matter. We 
are absolutely certain for all practical pur- 
poses, and the question of human freedom is 
nothing if not practical. What then is 
gained—is anything gained—is the case in 
any way altered—by telling ourselves that, 
though there is certainty in the case, there 
is no necessity ? Suppose I held a loaded 
pistol to Prof. Huxley’s ear, and offered to 
pull the trigger, should I reconcile him to 
the operation by telling him that, though it 
certainly would kill him, there was not the 
least necessity that it should do so? And 
with regard to volition and action, as the 
result of preceding causes, is not the case 
precisely similar? Let Prof. Huxley turn 
to all the past actions of humanity. Can he 
aes to any smallest movement of any single 
1uman being, which has not been the prod- 
uct of causes, which in their turn have 
been the product of other causes? Or can 
he point to any causes which, under given 
conditions, could have produced any effects 
other than those they have produced, unless 
he uses the word could in the foolish and 
fantastic sense which would enable him to 
say that unsupported stones could possibly 
fly upward ? For all practical purposes the 
distinction between must and will is neither 
more nor less than a feeble and childish 
sophism. Theoretically no doubt it will bear 
this meaning—that the Unknowable might 
have so made man, that at any given mo- 
ment he could be a different being : but it 





* “Lay Sermons,” p. 123. 
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does nothing to break the force of what all 
science teaches us—that man, formed as he 
is, can not act otherwise than as he does. 
The universe may have no necessity at the 
back of it; but its presence and its past 
alike are a necessity at the back of ws ; and 
it is not necessity, but it is doubt of neces- 
sity, that is really ‘‘ the shadow of our own 
mind’s throwing.” 

And now let us face Prof. Huxley’s other 
argument, which is to save life from degra- 
dation by taking away the reproach from 
matter. If it is true, he tells us, to say that 
everything, mind included, is matter, it is 
equally true to say that everything, matter 
included, is mind ; and thus, he argues, the 
dignity we all attribute to mind, at once is 
seen to diffuse itself throughout the entire 
universe. Mr. Herbert Spencer puts the 
same view thus : 

Such an attitude of mind [contempt for matter 
and dread of Pee a is significant not so much 
of a reverence for the Unknown Cause, as of an 
irreverence for those familiar forms in which the 
Unknown Cause is manifested to us.* . . . But 
whoever remembers that the forms of existence of 
which the uncultivated speak with so much scorn 
. . . are found to be the more marvelous the more 
they are investigated, and are also to be found to 
be in their natures absolutely incomprehensible . . . 
will see that the course proposed [a reduction of all 
things to terms of matter] does not imply a degra- 
dation of the so-called higher, but an elevation of 
the so-called lower. 

The answer to this argument, so far as it 
touches any ethical or religious question, is 
at once obvious and conclusive. The one 
duty of ethics and of religion is to draw : 
distinction between two states of emotion 
and two courses of action—to elevate the 
one and to degrade the other. But the 
argument we are now considering, though 
undoubtedly true in itself, has no bearing on 
this distinction whatever. It is invoked to 
show that religion and duty remain spiritual 
in spite of all materialism ; but it pt with 
unfortunate impartiality, in showing the 
same thing of vice and of cynical worldli- 
ness. If the life of Christ is elevated by 
being seen in this light, so also is the life of 
Casanova ; and it is as impossible in this 
way to make the one higher than the other 
as it is to make one man higher than an- 
other by taking them both up ina balloon. 

I have now gone through the whole case 
for duty and for religion, as stated by the 
agnostic school, and have shown that, as 
thus stated, there is no case at all. I have 
shown their arguments to be so shallow, so 
irrelevant, and so contradictory, that they 
never could have imposed themselves on the 








* “ First Principles,” p. 556. 
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men who condescend to use them, if these 
men, upon utterly alien grounds, had not 
sedge themselves to the conclusion which 
they invoke the arguments to support. 
Something else, however, still remains to be 
done. Having seen how agnosticism fails to 
give a basis to either religion or duty, I will 
point out to the reader how it actively and 
mercilessly destroys them. Religion and 
duty, as has been constantly made evident 
in the course of the foregoing discussion, 
are, in the opinion of the agnostics, insepa- 
rably connected. Duty is a course of con- 
duct which is more than conformity to 
human law ; religion consists of the emo- 
tional reasons for pursuing that conduct. 
Now these reasons, on the showing of the 
agnostics themselves, are reasons that do not 
lie on the surface of the mind. They have 
to be sought out in moods of devoutness 
and abstraction, and the more we dwell on 
them, the stronger they are supposed to be- 
come. They lie above and beyond the ordi- 
nary things of life; but after communing 
with them, it is supposed that we shall de- 
scend to these things with our purposes 
sharpened and intensified. It is easy to 
see, ouien: if we divest ourselves of all 
aoe and really conceive ourselves to 

e convinced of nothing which is not de- 
monstrable by the methods of agnostic 
science, that the more we dwell on the ag- 
nostic doctrine of the universe, the less and 
not the more shall duty seem to be binding 
on us. 

I have said that agnosticism can supply 
us with no religion. Perhaps I was wrong 
in saying so, but if we will but invert the 
supposed tendency of religion, it can and it 
will supply us with a religion indeed. It 
will supply us with a religion which, if we 
describe it in theological language, we may 
with literal accuracy describe as the religion 
of the devil—of the devil, the spirit which 
denies. Instead of telling us of duty, that 
it has a meaning which does not lie on the 
surface, such meaning as may lie on the sur- 
face it will utterly take away. It will indeed 
tell us that the soul which sins shall die ; but 
it will tell us in the same breath that the soul 
which does not sin shall die the same death. 
Instead of telling us that we are responsible 
for our actions, it will tell us that if any- 
thing is responsible for them it is the blind 
and unfathomable universe ; and if we are 
asked to repent of any shameful sins we 
have committed, it will tell us we might as 
well be repentant about the structure of the 
solar system. These meditations, these 
communings with scientific truth, will be 
the exact inverse of the religious medita- 
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tions of the Christian. Every man, no 
doubt, has two voices—the voice of self- 
indulgence or indifference, and the voice of 
effort and duty ; but whereas the religion of 
the Christian enabled him to silence the 
one, the religion of the agnostic will forever 
silence the other. I say forever, but I prob- 
ably ought to correct myself. Could the 
voice be silenced forever, then there might 
be peace in the sense in which Roman con- 
guerors gave the name of peace to solitude. 
But it is more likely that the voice will still 
continue, together with the longing ex- 
pressed by it, only to feel the pains of being 
again and again silenced, or sent back to 
the soul saying bitterly, I am a lie. 

Such, then, is really the result of agnos- 
ticism on life, and the result is so obvious to 
any one who knows how to reason, that it 
could be hidden from nobody, — by one 
thing, and that is the cowardice character- 
istic of all our contemporary agnostics. 
They dare not face what they have done. 
They dare not look fixedly at the body of 
the life which they have pierced. 

And now comes the final question to 
which all that I have thus far urged has 
been leading. What does theologic religion 
answer to the principles and to the doctrines 
of agnosticism ? In contemporary discus- 
sion the answer is constantly obscured, but 
it is of the utmost importance that it should 
be given clearly. It says this: If we start 
from and are faithful to the agnostic’s 
fundamental principles, that nothing is to 
be regarded as certain which is not either 
demonstrated or demonstrable, then the de- 
nial of God is the only possible creed for us. 
To the methods of science, nothing in this 
universe gives any hint of either a God or 
a purpose. Duty and holiness, aspiration 
and love of truth, are ‘‘ merely shadows of 
our own mind’s throwing,” but shadows 
which, instead of making the reality bright- 
er, only serve to make it more ghastly and 
hideous. Humanity is a bubble ; the human 
being is a puppet cursed with the intermit- 
tent illusion that he is something more, and 
roused from this illusion with a pang every 
time it flatters him. Now, from this con- 
dition of things is there no escape ? Theo- 
logic religion answers, There is one, and one 
only, and this is the repudiation of the 
principle on which all agnosticism rests. 

Let us see what this repudiation amounts 
to, and we shall then realize what, in the 
present day, is the intellectual basis which 
theologic religion claims. Theologic relig- 
ion does not say that within limits the ag- 
nostic principle is not perfectly valid and 
has not led to the discovery of a vast body 
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of truth. But what it does say is this: 
That the truths which are thus discovered 
are not the only truths which are certainly 
and surely discoverable. The fundamental 
principle of agnosticism is that nothing is 
certainly true but such truths as are demon- 
strated or demonstrable. ‘The fundamental 
principle of theologic religion is that there 
are othes truths of which we can be equally 
or even more certain, and that these are the 
only truths that give life a meaning and re- 
deem us from the body of death. Agnos- 
ticism says nothing is certain which can not 
be proved by science. Theologic religion 
says, nothing which is important can be. 
Agnosticism draws a line round its own 
province of knowledge, and beyond that it 
declares is the unknown void which thought 
can not enter, and in which belief can not 
support itself. Where Agnosticism pauses, 
there religion begins. On what seems to 
science to be unsustaining air, it lays its 
foundations—it builds up its fabric of cer- 
tainties. Science regards them as dreams, 
as an ‘‘unsubstantial pageant”; and yet 
even to science religion can give some ac- 
count of them. Prof. Huxley says, as we 
have seen, that ‘‘ from the nature of ratioci- 
nation,” it is obvious that it must start 
‘*from axioms which can not be demon- 
strated by ratiocination”’; and that in 
science it must start with ‘‘ one great act of 
faith’’—faith in the uniformity of nature. 
Religion replies to science: ‘‘ And I, too, 
start with a faith in one thing. I start with 
a faith which you, too, profess to hold— 
faith in the meaning of duty and the in- 
finite importance of life ; and out of that 
faith my whole fabric of certainties, one 
after the other, is reared by the hands of 
reason. Do you ask for proof? Do you 
ask for verification? 1 can give you one 
only, which you may take or leave, as you 
choose. Deny the certainties which I de- 
clare to be certain—deny the existence of 
God, deny man’s freedom and immortality, 
and by no other conceivable hypothesis can 
you vindicate for man’s life any possible 
meaning, or save it from the degradation at 
which you profess to feel so aghast.’’ ‘* Is 
there no other way,’’ I can conceive science 
asking, ‘‘ no other way by which the dignity 
of life may be vindicated except this—the 
abandonment of my one fundamental prin- 
ciple ? Must I put my lips, in shame and 
humiliation, to the cup of faith I have so 
contemptuously cast away from me? May 
not this cup pass from me ? Is there salva- 
tion in no other ?”” And to this question, 
without passion or preference, the voice of 
reason and logic pitilessly answers ‘* No.” 
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Here is the dilemma which men, sooner 
or later, will see before them, in all its 
crudeness and nakedness, cleared from the 
rags with which the cowardice of contempo- 
rary agnosticism has obscured it ; and they 
will then have to choose one alternative or 
the other. What their choice will be I do 
not venture to prophesy ; but I will venture 
to call them happy if their choice prove to 
be this : To admit frankly that their present 
canon of certainty, true so far as it goes, is 
only the pettiest part of truth, and that the 
deepest certainties are those which, if tried 
by this canon, are illusions. To make this 
choice a struggle would be required with 
pride, and with what has long passed for 
enlightenment ; and yet, when it is realized 
what depends on the struggle, there are 
some at least who will think that it must 
end successfully. The only way by which, 
in the face of science, we can ever logically 
arrive at a faith in life, is by the commis- 
sion of what many at present will describe 
as an intellectual suicide. Ido not for a 
moment admit that such an expression is 
justifiable, but, if I may use it provisional- 
ly, and because it points to the temper at 
present prevalent, I shall be simply pro- 
nouncing the judgment of frigid reason in 
saying that it is only through the grave and 
gate of death that the spirit of man can 
pass to its resurrection. 


GOODLY WORDS. 


Readings from the Mystics, selected by C. H. A, ByErre- 
GAARD, of the Astor Library. 


GET UNDERSTANDING. 


Wuat is understanding? It is the knowledge 
of God. We have been told that there is nothing 
hidden that shall not be revealed, but the revela- 
tion must come through understanding ; then there 
are no longer any mysteries. When we know God 
we know all, for God is Infinite knowledge. ‘‘ Hast 
thou not known? hast thou not heard that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the creator of the ends 
of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? there is 
no searching of His understanding.’”” When we 
find that for which we are seeking, we rest; but 
we only rest when we find God. God is rest. 
That which we understand we make our own; in 
other words, understanding means unity, oneness. 
When we know God we are one with God, and we 
find ‘‘ There is no wisdom, nor understanding, nor 
counsel against the Lord.’’ God is Absolute Good, 
there is only understanding in that which is good. 
Nothing that is endowed with life can be separate 
from God, for the Spirit within every man is the 
life which is God, and this Spirit is the bond of 
union between all created things, therefore we are 
not many, but one. This Spirit is given us that we 
may discern the things which are of God, for 
‘* Spiritual things are spiritually discerned,’ and 
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when we j.dge all things by the Spirit, we know 
all things to be of God. We see then that we are 
all alike endowed with a precious gift, and if we 
understand how to use our gift we shall know that 
all are God's elect. There are no weak links in the 
chain of humanity, all are equally strong ; for they 
are riveted in Heaven. We are truly linked to- 
gether in love. Now if we wmadenetons that love is 
the foundation stone upon which we are to build, 
for God is love, and use as our material for build- 
ing the thoughts of love, our structure will be a 
perfect representation or manifestation of its Build- 
er. Nothing can overthrow that which is based 
upon Divine love, for it is everlasting. ‘‘ Shall 
the work say of Him that made it, He made me 
not? Or shall the thing say of Him that framed 
it, He had no understanding ?’’ No one will ques- 
tion whose work we appear if we faithfully repre- 
sent Him, for the glory that shines forth in His 
handiwork is unmistakable. Christ’s life was a 
prophecy of that which we can attain if we will, 
and if we shine as the sun shines, there will go out 
& warmth that all shall feel, that will cause all 
souls to reach up out of the darkness into the light, 
there to blossom and produce the perfect fruit of 
the Spirit. Let us come into understanding that 
we may “‘ Glorify the Father who is in Heaven.”’ 


A PSALM OF LOVE. 


I LovE thee now, no longer because thou lovest 
me, but because thou hast refused to cast me forth 
from thy dear heart. I reverence thee now, not 
because thou dost respect me, but because thou 
hast ceased not to treat me with the same respect, 
notwithstanding the great provocation I have given 
thee to disrespect me. 

I have tried thee, and thou hast not failed; 
tempted thee, and thou hast not fallen. 

Even now, that I have risen on thy strength, and 
followed in thy gentle path, I do not say, Behold 
thy reward ! or I see a light, a rare light, O my 
God! that thou art beyond all reward. And I 
reach out to thee by not offering a return, 

I have been persecuted by the world, and suffered 
not; tormented, and sorrowed not. But in thy 
perfect gentleness and untiring love I suffer and 
sorrow much—who can measure it ? 

Blessed be Love! Because of thee I suffer ; be- 
cause of thee I live. I suffer to live. And living 
evermore I suffer nevermore. Blessed be Love ! 
U. R. Lear.erts for March and May, 1890. 


Space is not empty, as some think, but, like 

The honey in its comb, is rich with life- 
Sustaining sweets,—the treasure-house of worlds, 
The dwelling-place of God. And, earthward, from 
It flows a living sea of golden drops— 

Each, a microscopic cell, wherein doth 

Dwell a fairy form of Life’s own ichor. 

They are the inner workers of the world, 


* * * > * + 


Mind is the power that fills all space. Its thoughts 
Are stars, that, sparkling, gem the Milky Way : 

It lighteth suns and maps their shining course : 

It formeth worlds and gives them cycling law 
From crystal up to microcosmic man,— 

A universe, in least, that doth reflect 

The All: A plastic wonder world wherein 

Doth surge the deathless pulse of lives—as beats 

A mighty ocean on its concrete shores. 
Tue Drvine ScrIeENcE oF HEALTH. 


January and 
February, 1890, 
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The following is the account of the admission of 
Tewekkul Beg into the order of the Qadiriyah 
faqirs, one of the four most prominent Dervish, or 
Sufi mystical orders, by Moolla Shah, a Saint and 
poet of some celebrity, who died in the year of the 
Hegira 1072 (1661-62 of our era), at Lahore, where 
his shrine was reared by the Princess Fatima, 
daughter of Shah-Jihan. Tewekkul is himself the 
narrator : 

‘‘ Having been introduced, by means of Akhénd 
Mollé Mohammed Say’d into the intimate circle of 
Molla Shah, my heart through frequent intercourse 
with the Sheikh was filled with a burning desire 
of reaching the sublime goal the mystical 
science], and I no longer found sleep by night nor 
rest by day * * I passed the whole of that 
night without being able to shut my eyes, and be- 
took myself to reciting a hundred thousand times 
the one hundred and twelfth chapter of the Qoran. 
I accomplished this in several days. It is well 
known that in this chapter of the Goren the great 
Name of God is contained, and that through the 
power of that Name, whoever recites it a hundred 
thousand times may obtain all that he desires. I 
conceived then the wish that the Master should 
bestow his affection upon me. And, in fact, I 
convinced myself of the efficacy of this means, for 
hardly had I finished the hundred thousandth recita- 
tion of this chapter of the book of God, when the 
heart of the Master was filled with sympathy for 
me, and he gave order to Senghin Mohammed, his 
vicar, to conduct me on the following night to his 
presence. During that whole night he concen- 
trated his mind upon me, while I directed my 
meditation upon my own heart ; but the knot of 
my heart was not unloosed. So passed three 
nights, during which he made me the object of his 
spiritual attention, without any result being mani- 
fested. On the fourth night Mollé Shah said, 
‘ This night Molla Senghin and Salih Bég, who are 
both very susceptible to ecstatic emotions, will 
direct their whole mind upon the neophyte.’ They 
obeyed this order, while I remained seated the 
whole night, my face turned towards Mecca, at 
the same time concentrating all my mental facul- 
ties upon my own heart. Towards daybreak, a 
little light and brightness came into my heart, but 
I could distinguish neither form nor color. After 
morning prayer I presented myself, and the two 
persons I have just mentioned, before the Master 
who saluted me and asked them what they had 
done to me. They replied: ‘ Ask him, himself.’ 
Then, addressing me, he told me to relate to him 
my impressions. I said that I had seen a bright- 
ness in my heart ; whereupon the Sheikh became 
animated, and said to me: ‘ Thy heart contains an 
infinity of colors, but it is become so dark that the 
looks of these two crocodiles of the infinite ocean 
{the mystic science] have not availed to bestow 
upon it either brightness or clearness ; the moment 
is come when I myself will show thee how it is 
enlightened." With these words he made me sit 
in front of him, while my senses were, so to speak, 
inebriated, and ordered me to reproduce within me 
his appearance. Then, having blindfolded me, he 
bade me concentrate all my mental faculties upon 
my heart. I obeyed, and in an instant, by the 
divine favor and the spiritual assistance of the 
Sheikh, my heart was opened. I saw then within 
me something like a cup, turned upside down ; 
and this object having been turned up again, a 
feeling of illimitable happiness filled my whole 
being. I said to the Master, ‘ This cell, where I 
am sitting before you—I see a faithful reproduc- 
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tion of it within me, and it seems as if another 
Téwekkul Bég were seated before another Molla 
Shah.’ He answered, ‘ It is well; the first vision 
which presents itself to thy view is the figure of 
the Master.’ * * * He next bade me uncover 
my eyes, which I did, and I then saw him, by the 
material organ of vision, seated in front of me. 
Again he made me bandage them, and I perceived 
him by my spiritual vision, seated in front of me 
just thesame. Full of wonder I cried out, ‘O my 
faster, whether I look with my bodily eyes or my 
spiritual vision, it is always you that Isee.’ Mean- 
while I saw advance towards me a dazzling figure, 
and upon my telling the Master of it, he bade me 
ask the apparition its name. In my spirit I put to 
it that question, and the figure answered me by 
the voice of the heart, ‘My name is Abd Alkadir 
Glilany.’ I heard this answer by my spiritual ear. 
The Master then advised me to pray the Saint to 
give me his spiritual help and succor. I made this 
petition ; pie the apparition said to me, ‘I had 
already granted to thee my spiritual assistance ; 
hence it is that the knots of thy heart have been 
loosed.’ Full of deep gratitude, I imposed on my- 
self the obligation of reciting every Friday night 
the whole Qoran in honor of this great Saint, and 
for two whole years I never neglected this prac- 
tice. Molla Shah then said, ‘ The spiritual world 
has been shown to thee in all its beauty : remain 
there seated, effacing thyself completely in the 
marvels of this unknown world.’ 

‘“*T obeyed strictly the directions of my Master, 
and, day by day, the spiritual world became mcre 
and more unveiled before me. The next day I saw 
the figures of the Prophet and his chief Compan- 
ions, and legions of Saints and Angels passed before 
my inner vision. Three months passed in this 
manner, after which the sphere where all color is 
effaced opened before me, and then all the figures 
disappeared. During all this time the Mastcr 
ceased not to explain to me the doctrine of the 
union with God and of mystical intuition. But, 
nevertheless, the Absolute Reality would not show 
itself tome. It was not until after a year that the 
knowledge of the Absolute Reality, in its relation 
with the conception of my own existence came to 
me. The following verses revealed themselves at 
that moment to my heart, whence they passed un- 
bidden to my lips :— 


‘ That this corruptible frame was other than water and dust 
I knew not : the powers of the heart and the soul and the body 
I knew not, 
Woe is me ! that so much of my life without Thee has for ever 
ed from me. 
Thou wert I; but dark was my heart : I knew not the secret 
transcendent.’ 


‘‘T submitted to Molla Shah this poetical inspira- 
tion, and he rejoiced that the idea of the union with 
God was at last manifested to my heart ; and ad- 
dressing his disciples, he said: ‘Téwekkul Bég 
has heard from my mouth the words of the doc- 
trine of the union with God, and he will never 
betray the mystery. His inner eye is opened ; the 
sphere of color and images is shown to him, and at 
last the sphere where all color is effaced has been 
revealed to him. Whoever after having passed 
through these phases of the union with God, has 
obtained the Absolute Reality, shall no more be 
led astray, whether by his own doubts or by those 
which sceptics may suggest to him.” 

C. H. A. BsERREGAARD On Sufism in The Path, 

Oct., 1886. 
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Ecce VENIT. Brnotp He Cometu. By 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., author of “In 
Christ,” ‘The Twofold Life,” ete. 
New York and Chicago : Fleming H. Re- 
vell. 12mo, 311 pp. Price, $1.25. 

As is indicated by the title, this is a trea- 
tise on the Second Coming of Christ. The 
view held by the author is that known as the 
premillenarian. The book is divided into 
three parts. Part First: Foretold; Part 
Second: Forfeited ; Part Third: Fulfilled. 
Part first is devoted to setting forth, in five 
chapters, the Scripture basis of the doctrine 
of the Second Coming. The author pre- 
sents here in strong array the leading Scrip- 
ture references to this doctrine. He has 
given these Scripture passages a most care- 
ful exegetical study. He is quick to per- 
ceive and adopt in every instance that criti- 
cal rendering which most favors his view, in 
support of which he never fails to quote, 
wherever he can, those Biblical scholars 
and exegetes whose names give weight and 
authority to their interpretations. The 
doctrine of the Second Coming is represent- 
ed by the author as being in many respects 
the most transcendant and important doc- 
trine of the New Testament. 

Part Second undertakes to account for the 
origin of the erroneous views which sup- 
planted and well-nigh extinguished in the 
Church that which he considers the true 
Apostolic doctrine: For the first two or 
three centuries, as long as the Church was 
humble and poor and kept pure by persecu- 
tion, chiliasm or premillenarianism was the 
faith of the church universal in this matter ; 
but after the time of Constantine the true 
view began to be abandoned. The papacy 
grew rich and powerful, and the Church 
was not now so anxious to have Christ 
speedily return. Hence Augustine’s inter- 
pretation of the millennium as an indefinite 
period of great prosperity to the Kingdom 
of God found ready acceptance everywhere 
within an increasingly carnal church. The 
author considers the pope of Rome the 
“*Man of Sin.” Ife quotes approvingly the 
words of Auberlen : ‘‘ Chiliasm disappeared 
in proportion as Roman Papal Catholicism 
advanced. The papacy took to itself, asa 
robber, that glory which is an object of 
hope, and can only be reached by the obedi- 
ence and humility of the cross. When the 
Church became a harlot she ceased to be a 
Bride who goes forth to meet her Bride- 
groom, and thus Chiliasm disappeared.” 
This resulted in an “‘ eclipse of hope.” The 
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post-millenarian Protestant who agrees sub- 
stantially with Augustine, or who at least 
interprets the Second Coming differently 
from the author, will not be altogether sat- 
isfied with this method of accounting for 
the present widespread faith throughout the 
Church in post-millenarianism. 

In part third the author finds ‘* hope re- 
vived.” ‘*‘ Once more, however, has come 
a reaction toward the ancient teaching. 
For in our own generation has been wit- 
nessed such a flaming-up of the torch of 
primitive adventism as has not been known 
since the first century.” ‘* Indeed, when- 
ever men have turned from dogmatics to 
Scripture, a revival of millennial views has 
been inevitable.” ‘‘ Are there any swelling 
buds of promise now visible on the long- 
withered Jewish stock? We name those 
whose presence only the densest prejudice 
can fail to recognize as significant.” He 
then proceeds to name such events as ‘‘ the 
civil emancipation of Israel during the pres- 
ent century,” ‘‘ the tide of emigration set- 
ting toward Palestine,” ‘‘ the extraordinary 
conquests of the Gospel of late years among 
this people,” ‘‘ the world-wide proclama- 
tion of the Gospel,” ete. ‘* As for chro- 
nological signs, we believe that these are 
given to enable us to approximate, not to 
calculate, the time of the end. Those com- 
putations by which some have presumed to 
determine the day and the hour of the 
Lord’s return have brought great discredit 
upon Apocalyptic study. Only as_ the 
prophet’s lamp shines upon the prophet’s 
calendar can we read it aright.” We like 
this last quotation so much that it may be 
well to close with it. ‘The author believes 
that this earth will be renovated and fitted 
up for the final abode of the saints ; its reno- 
vation will be progressively accomplished 
during the millennium, and during this time 
the saints in their glorified resurrection bod- 
ies will sustain very much the same relation 
to the visible and the invisible world that 
Christ did during the forty days, now ap- 
earing and now disappearing. The author 
a brought unmistakable ability and Bibli- 
cal scholarship to the exposition of his views. 
His work is undoubtedly one of the ablest 
presentations of the premillenarian doctrine 
of the Second Advent that has appeared of 
late. But we think the well-informed post- 
millenarian who holds the doctrine of cath- 
olic Christianity on this subject will not 
have his views materially altered by reading 
this defence of premillenarianism. 

W. F. Ticvert. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 
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IRELAND AND THE ANGLO-NoRMAN CuurcH. A 
History of Ireland and Irish Christianity from 
the Anglo-Norman Conquest to the Dawn of the 
Reformation. By the Rev. G. T. Stokes, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, ete. London : Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1889. Pp. xvi., 391, vol. i., 12mo, 9s. 


The title sufficiently indicates the scope of this 
book. It is a continuation and companion volume 
of the author’s earlier work, ‘‘ Ireland and the 
Celtic Church.’’ The general style and method of 
the two are quite similar, and must be judged 
from the circumstances of their preparation and 
the audience which the lecturer addressed. Em- 
ployed, as he tells us, to teach ecclesiastical history 
to roung university students, Dr. Stokes claims 
that it is his duty to make the lectures interesting, 
and redeem Irish history from its traditional dul- 
ness. 

He justifies his departure from the methods of 
the great historic masters by expressing the belief 
that adherence to these methods would make his 
lecture-room a howling wilderness, and himself but 
the voice of one crying therein. He docs not, 
therefore, offer either this or his former volume as 
exhaustive histories, but rather as interesting and 
graphic interpretations of results attained by the 
great investigators, whether living or dead. In 
this attempt, the author has been eminently suc- 
cessful, since there is hardly a dull page from pref- 
ace to finis. These are much like Dean Stanley’s 
‘Lectures on the Jewish Church.’’ While the 
pages glow with interest and incident, the scholarly 
reader feels how inadequate these lectures are to 
give the history of the Jewld people, as this has 
been elaborated by such masters as Ewald and 
Schirer. So, while vivid pictures of Irish life, 
social, political, and ecclesiastical, are presented in 
the book before us, the advanced student will 
more and more feel the need of the exhaustive 
treatises of Stubbs and Freeman. 

To secure the object aimed at, the author largely 
employs the psychological method—i.e., he makes 
a few strong characters the centres about which 
his main facts are grouped. Dermot MacMur- 
rough, Strongbow, Henry II., St. Laurence 
O'Toole, John Comyn, Heary of London, are cen- 
tral figures, all strongly drawn, fixing the attention 
of the reader, and causing him to forget, for a 
time, that there is any such thing as a people, whose 
interests and happiness are of any account. This 
method has the great advantage of intensifying in- 
terest in the characters delineated, but it has also 
the vices which ever connect with hero-worship, by 
insensibly leading the younger and scantily in- 
formed student to suppose that these strong men 
are necessarily typical of the civilization of the 
period in which they flourished. Our author is, 
however, faithful in revealing to his hearers the 
best original authorities, by consulting which they 
may correct any erroneous impressions which he 
might inadvertently produce. 

Moreover, he has a fine archeological instinct, 
which is shown in the minuteness with which he 
traces the places of landing of the invaders, and 
the field of their operations. To the general reader 
these circumstances might at first appear trivial, 
till he recollects that it is a Dublin Irish audience 
which the author is addressing, to whom such 
questions would be of like interest as that of the 
place of landing of the Pilgrims to Professor 
Smyth's theologues in Andover, or the story of 
the hiding of the royal charter to Professor Fisher’s 
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class in Yale. The lessons taught by these Iec- 
tures are many and important. 

On the sharply debated question whether the 
Norman Conquest of Ireland had papal sanction, 
our author is most decided. Nothing, he believes, 
is more a matter of historic demonstration than 
that Adrian [Y., in the bul! granted to Henry II. 
in 1155, laid deep and fast the foundation of Nor- 
man and English dominion over Ireland. The 
opposition to this view is more sentimental than 
reasonable, since, talk as we may, from this con- 
quest emerged a condition of the Irish peoples 
vastly more tolerable and improving than any they 
had before experienced. Impolitic as has often 
been the administration of Irish affairs since the 
subjugation by Henry II., protection has been 
more secure, desolating civil wars less frequent, 
property interests better guarded, personal rights 
more respected than under the old Celtic clanships. 
While the real conquest had been cffected by the 
Fitz-Geralds and by Strongbow and his allies, 
nevertheless, Henry I]., by his immense prepara- 
tions, awed these conquerors and the native princes 
into submission, so that the island passed under 
Norman-English cortrol without the invading 
army “‘ firing a single shot in anger, or spilling, so 
far as we know, a single drop of Irish or Norman 
blood.”? While much in the policy of Henry II. 
challenges admiration, our author, with others, 
finds the fatal weakness of English rule in the jeal- 
ousy of the Norman kings of the hereditary nobil- 
ity. thus leading to frequent changes in the office 
of the Justiciary of Ireland. No less than seventeen 
chief governors ruled in Dublin during the first 
seventeen years of Norman power. Hence a con- 
sistent policy was impossible. Instability of pur- 
pose, want of continuity and of strength, intrigue 
and perpetual changes—these things constituted 
the weakness of Irish administration in the Plan- 
tagenet times, and led infallibly to Irish discontent 
and confusion. 

Turning to the Church, we find that the episco- 
pate was thoroughly secularized under Henry II. 
As a consequence morals sadly declined. This 
furnished an excuse for the royal appropriation of 
the ecclesiastical revenucs, since the king claimed 
that the money could better be spent on the neces- 
sary business of the kingdom than consumed in 
episcopal gluttony. With the death of St. Lau- 
rence O'Toole, in 1180, ceased the Celtic archbishcps 
of Dublin. Of the twenty-three archbishops from 
St. Laurence to the Reformation, not one was an 
Irishman. Men like John Comyn and Henry of 
Lendon had not one atom of the clergyman about 
them. They were mere politicians—agents to exe- 
cute the royal will. Religion, in any modern sense, 
had no place in the policy of either of these power- 
ful archbishops. To be pastors of souls was not 
once thought of. The committing to the flames of 
all the titles, cases, and other grants which an 
unsuspecting tenantry had placed in his hands by 
Henry of London, thus giving to him the unenvi- 
able title of Scorch-Villein, well illustrates the 
complete divorce of religion and morality by the 
highest dignitaries of the Church. This book 
shows clearly that present Irish difficultics root in 
the far-off past ; that to alleviate these will require 
the utmost patience, forbearance, and wisdom of 
the modern legislator ; that to long for the return 
of the conditions of the Medieval Church is the 
supremest folly ; that to-day is the brighest and 
best which Ireland has known. 

CHARLES W. BENNETT. 

GARRETT BIBLICAL INsTITUTE, Evanston, ILL. 
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Harlez, de. Vedisme, Brahmanisme, et Christianisme. 
La Bible dans l"Inde et la vie de Jezeus Christna d’aprés M. 
Jacolliot: la personalité du Christ et le Dr. Marius. Bruxelles, 
1890. Pp. iii., 304, 12mo, 3 fr. 


Harris, J. Andrews. Biblical Study: the Calvinistic Doc- 
trine of Election and Reprobation no Part of St. Paul's Teach- 
ings. Philadelphia: Porter, 1890. Pp. iii., 101, 12mo, paper, 
50c, 


Harris, J. R., and Gifford, 8. K. The Acts of the Martyr- 
dom of Pe! rpetua and Felicitas, "The original Greek text, now 
first edited froma ms. in the Library of the Convent of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Cambridge. Pp. 74, 8vo, 58. 


Haskins, Thos. W., Rev., M.A. Is the Papacyin Proph- 
ecy ? Oakland, Cal.: Pacif. Press, 1890. Pp. vii., 99, 8vo. 


Hement, Felix. Entretiens sur Ja liberté de conscience. 
Avec une lettre de J. Simon. Paris: Perrin, 1890. 12mo, 2 fr. 


Herzog, E., Weibel, und F. Wrubel. Gegen Rom. Vor- 
trige zur ‘Aufklirung tiber den U Itramontanismus, gehalten 
in Versammlungen freisinnigen Katholiken zu Zirich. Zi- 
rich: Schrdter, 1890. Pp. 127, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 


Heymans, G. Die Gesetze und Elemente des wissen- 
echaftlichen Denkens. Leiden und Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 
1 Pp. xi., 270, 8vo, 6 mk 


Holmes, Richard S., Rev., M.A. Ten Lessons in Sunday- 
School *Science. A Manual for the Use of Normal Classes, 
New York: Hunt & E. Pp. 73, 20c. 


Holtzmann, H. J. Johanneisches Evangelium (Hand- 
Commentar zum Neuen Testament. 4. Band. 1. Abth.) 
Freiburg i. Br. : Mohr, 1890. 8vo, 3 mk. 


Hughes, Hugh Price, M.A. The Atheist Shoemaker. 
A Page in the History of the West London Mission. New 
York : Hunt & E., 1890. Pp. 87, 12mo, 40c 


Irwin H. A History of Presbyterianiem in the South 
and West of Ireland. London: Hodder, 1890. Pp. 364, 8vo, 
6s. 


Iverach, J. St. Paul: His Life and Times. New York: 
Randolph, i890. C loth, $1. 


James, Herbert. The Country Clergyman and his Work : 
Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, Delivered in the Divinity 
School, Cambridge, May term, 1889. New York : Macmillan, 
1890. Pp. 196, 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Jaugey, J. B., Rev., D.D. Dictionnaire apologétique dela 
foi Catho ique, contenant les preuves principales de la vérité 
de la religion et les réponses aux objections tirées des sciences 
humaines. Avec la collaboration d'un grand nombre de sa- 
vants catholiques. Paris: Levé, 1890. Pp. xii., 1702, 8vo, 2 
col., 25 fr. 


Jenkins, R. E. Ignatian Difficulties and Historic Doubts: 
a Letter to the Ve ry Rev. the Dean of Peterborough. London: 
Nutt, 1890. 8vo, Is. 


Kellett, F. W. Pope Gregory the Great, and his Rela- 
tions with Gaul. New York : Macmillan, 1890. Pp. 120, 12mo, 
cloth, 90c. 


Kohler, A. Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte Alten 
Testamentes, 2. Hialfte. 2. Thi. 2 Lfg. Leipzig: Deich- 
ert, 1890, Pp. 169-312, 8vo, 2.40 mk, 


Koelling, W. Prolegomena zur Lehre von der Theop- 
neustie. Breslau; Dfilfer, 1890. Pp. iii., 39, 8vo, 70 pf. 


Koppelmann, Wilh. Immanuel Kant nnd die Grand- 
lagen der christlichen Religion. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
8vo, 1.80 mk. 


Krauss, Alfr.. Prof., Dr. Lehrbuch der praktischen 
Theologie. 1. Bd. Freiburg i. Br.: Mohr. Pp. viii., 356, 
8vo, 7 mk. 


Kukula, R. C. Die Mauriner Ausgabe des Augustinus. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte . Literatur und der Kirche im 
Zeitalter Ludwige XIV. I. Thi. Wien: Tempsky, 1890. 
Pp. 106, 8vo, 1.80 mk. 


Kym, A. L, Prof., Dr. Ueber die menschliche Seele, ihre 
Selbstrealitit und Fortdaner. Eine peychologisch-principielle 
Untersuchung. Berlin: Brachvogel, 1890. Pp. 46, 8vo, 80 pf. 


Lechler, K. Der deutsch-evangelische Kirchenbund. 
Giitersloh : *Bertelamann, 1890. Pp. iii., 171, 8vo, 2 mk. 


Lehmann, 0. Herzog Georg von Sacheen im Briefwech- 
sel mit Erasmus von Rotterdam und dem Erzbischofe Sa- 


— Neustadt, i. S. (Leipzig: Fock), 1889. Pp. 63, 8vo, 
mk, 


Leuchtenberger, T. C. Die Idee der Unsterblichkeit. 
Vortrag. Erfurt: Conrad. Pp. 18, 8vo, 25 pf. 

Lilly, W.S 
306, on 

Loeb, Isidore. Le Juifde l'histoire et le Juif de la légende. 
Paris : Cerf, 1890. 16mo, 1 fr. 


Liwy, Adf., Rabbi. Die Tugend- und Sittenlehre des 
Talmud. Wien: Lippe, 1890. Pp. viii., 186, 8vo, 2 mk. 


On Right and Wrong. London: 1890. Pp. 


McGill, A. T. Church Government: A Treatise saat 
from his Lectures in Theological Seminaries. FPhila.;: —. 
8vo, $1.75. 


McKay, A. B., Rev., of Montreal. Apples of Gold on 
Salvers of Silver. Scripture Iliustrations of the Shorter Cate- 
chism. New York : Nelson, 1890. Pp. viii., 375, 12mo, $1.25. 


Marchetti, L. Morale psicologica sociale. Palermo, 1890. 
Pp. 238, Svo. 


Mauff, Bernh. M. Der religionsphilosophische Stand- 
punkt der sogenannten Deutschen Theologie, dargestellt un- 
ter vornehmlicher Beriicksichtigung von “Meister Eckhart. 
Inaug. Diss. Jena. Rudolstadt: Dahrs. Pp. 48, 8vo, 80 pf. 


Meinhold, Th. Der heilige Geist und sein Wirken am 
einzelnen Menschen, mit besonderer Be ziehung auf Luther 
= Leipzig: Deichert, 1890. Pp. iii., 228, 8vo, 2.50 
m 


Mlcoch, M. Pealterium seu liber psalmorum. Juxta 
Vulgatam latinam et versionem textus originalis hebraici 
cum notis introductionalibus et cam argumentis exegeticis, 
quibus harmonia utriusque versionis demonstratur. Olmiitz : 
Holzel, 1890. Pp. 524, 8vo, 10 mk. 


Motoyosi, Saizau. Le Bouddhaetle Bouddhisme. Paris: 
Sauvaitre, 1890. 8vo, 1 fr. 


Paulson, Joh. Symbole ad Chrysostomum Patrem II. 
De libro Hoimensi. Lund : Miller, 1890. Pp. 96, 4to, 3 kr. 


Paulson, Joh. Notice sur un manuscrit de St. John 
Chry soxtome utilisé par Erasme et conservé & la bibliothéque 
royale de Stockholme. Lund: Miller, 1890. Pp. 65, 8vo, 6 
kr. 


Petavel, E., D.D. The Extinction of Evil : Three Theologi- 
ca] Essays ; translated with an introduction by the Rev. C. is. 
Oliphant, and preface by the Rev. E. White. Boston: W ood- 
man, 189). 12mo, cloth, 75c. 


Petavel-Olliff, E. Les Droits et les Torts de la papauté 
ou les devoirs des protestants envers leurs fréres catholiques 
romains, Lesuenee: Fischbacker, 1890. 8vo, 1.50 fr. 


Pulpit Commentary. II. Chronicles. Exposition and 
Homiletics, by Rev. Philip C. Barker; Homilies, by Rev, 
W. Clarkson, Rev. T. W hitelaw. London : Paul, 1890. Pp. 
52, 8vo, 15s. 


Rawlinson, George. Isaac and Jacob: Their Lives and 
Times, London: Nisbet, 1890. Pp. 1%, 8vo 


Retzer, Karl Fr. Die naturwissenschaftliche Weltan- 
echauung und ihre Ideale. Ein Ersatz ffir das religidse Dogma. 
Leipzig: Wiest, 1890. Pp. 64, 1 mk. 


Schrecker, E. Der Religionsbegriff bei Schleiermacher 
und sein namhaftesten Nac hfolgern, unter vornehmlichen Be- 
ricksicht, derjenigen ; bei welchen Hegelsche und Neu-Kant- 
ische Einflfisse zu erkennen sind, Jena: Pohle, 1890. Pp. 
viii., 85, 8vo, 1.20 mk. 


Solger, E. Das Urevangelium. Studien zur Entwick- 
elungegeschichte der christlichen Lehre und Kirche. Jena: 
Manke, 1890. Pp. iv., 129, 3.60 mk. 


Stéhelin, H. Die gnostischen Quellen Hippolyts in seiner 
Hauptsc hrift gegen die Hiretiker. — n neue Briickstiicke 
der Syllogismen des Apelles, Die Gwynn’schen Cajus- und 
Hippolytus-Fragmente. Zwei Abhandlungen von A. Harnack 
(Texte und Untersuchungen der altchrist!. Lit. von Gebhardt 
und Harnack. VI. 3). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1890. Pp. iii., 
133, 8vo, 4.50 mk. 


Studia Biblica et ecclesiastica. Essays by Members 
of the University of Oxford. Vol. 2. Oxford: Un. Press, 
1990. Pp. xxviii., 506, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Tauber, M. Afn Mair. Novellen und Commentare zu den 
Talmud-Traktaten Gilin, Chulin, Beza, und dem Traktat 
iiber ehegesetzliche Normen des Maimonides, etc, Pressburg. 
Pp. 326, 28, fol., 5m 
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Vaughan, C.J.,D.D. The Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
Notes. New York : Macmillan, 1890. Pp. xix., 340, 12mo, 
cloth, $2.25. 


Vermeulen, —. 


. : Die Verlegung des Konzils von Trient. 
egensburg : 


Verlagsanstalt, 1890. Pp. 75, 8vo, 1 mk. 


Walther, Wilh. Die deutsche Bibeliibersetzung des Mit- 
telalters. 1. Th. Der erste Uebersetgzungskreis. Braunsch- 
weig : Wollermann, 1889. 4to, 8 mk. 
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ster: Aschendortf, 1890. Svo, 2.7: 


Wilson, J. The Origin of Scripture on its Divine and 
Human Sides: A Contribution to the Present Biblical Discus- 
sion. Edinburgh: Macniven, 1890, Pp. 50, 8vo, 1s. 
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NOTICES OF MAGAZINES. 


Tre ATLANTIC Montuiy for September has this table of 
contents: “The Perils of Historical Narrative’ (by Justin 
Wiusor, who is himself an eminent historian and editor of his- 
torical narratives, so his competency to discuss the matter can- 
not be questioned) ; **‘ A Chronicle of Three Little Kings,” i.e., 
Kingbirds (by Olive Thorne Miller); ‘* Felicia, VI., VII."" (by 
Fanny N. D. Murfree); “* Cranks as Social Motors,”’ a bright 
yaper (by J. C. Quincey) ; ** Inscription fora Memorial Bust of 
‘ielding’’ (which touches lightly on Fielding’s indecency and 
half apologizes for 1t, by our best American poet and essayist, 
James Russell Lowell); ** The Development of Modern Eu- 
ropean Historiography’ (by J. F. Jameson); “A Son of 
uper upon a horse, by Charles Howard Shinn) ; 
ters of 1780" (by John Fiske); ‘*Sidney, XXVI. 
by Margaret Deland) ; ‘* Madame de Montespan, 
her Sisters and her Daughters’’ (a study in French history, by 
Hope Notnor) ; ‘** Ephemeron” (a poem, by Graham R. Tom- 
son); ‘* Mr. Brisbane’s Journal” (of a trip through the United 
States in 1801, extracts of exceptional interest made by Clar- 
ence Deming) ; “ Over the Tea-cups, X.*’ (by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, which ends with a disquisition and a poem on ever- 
lasting punishment) ; ‘* Consolation” (a misnamed article on 
Boethius, by H. W. P. and L. D.); ‘* American and German 
Schools’ (in which the superiority of the latter, in some points, 
is pointed out, by John T. Prince); ‘* The Tragic Muse” and 
* Americans at Home,” two of the Atlantic's noticeable book 
reviews, ‘*The Contributors’ Club’? and “Books of the 
Month” end the number. 


ScrIBNER'’s MaGazineE for September presents these arti- 
cles: ** With Uncle Sam‘s Blue Jackets Afloat’ (an excellent, 
instructive, and amusing article on the tars of the American 
Navy by R. F. Zogbaum; the picture given of their life is 
an attractive one) ; ** Dirge’’ (by Frank Dempster Sherman, a 
soem of a far-fetched character on the death of love; but then 
os is not dead); ‘Jerry,’ continued novel, anonymous; 
“The Rights of the Citizen, V., to His Own Property” (by 
James S. Norton, who concludes his paper with the assertion 
that ‘‘ the right, with reference to his own property, in which 
the citizen is least restrained, is the right to give it away ; and 
that this rightis of all the most precious to him who sees the 


just relation of property to human happiness”’) ; ‘* The Country 
eae” (a beautifully illustrated article by Donald G. Mit- 
chell) ; ‘* African River and Lake Systems” 
by Thomas Stevens, who, oddly enough, as it now seems, went 
in search of Stanley, and whose closing —— call atten- 


(a timely article 


tion to the really small amount of uninterrupted river naviga- 
tion in all Africa accessible from the sea, only 3375 miles in 
all; and to the necessity of railways, some 2000 miles in ag- 
gregate, to open up the interior) ; ‘* The Clerk of the Weath- 
er’ (a story by T. R. Sullivan) ; ** Where She Comes” (a clever 
little poem by Charles B. Goring); ‘* The Shékh Abdallah”’ 
(a humorous poem by Clinton Scollard) ; ‘* Nature and Man in 
America” (another of Professor M. 8. Shaler’s popular scien- 
tific articles) ; ** A Crown Jewel” (an illustrated article by C. 
Emma Cheney on Heligoland, which gives a clear and inter- 
esting accouut of the little mass of rock recently ceded by 
England to Germany); ‘* Pity, O God !” (a poem by Grace 
Ellery Channing) ; ‘* Millet and Recent Criticism’’ (by Walter 
Cranston Larned) ; ‘‘ The Point of View,” the strictly editorial 
department, concludes the number, 


HARPER'S MAGAzineE for September contains another instal- 
ment of Henry Jumes’s translation of Daudet’s ‘* Port Taras- 


[Sept., 1890. 


con ;"’ there is other fiction by Mary E. Wilkins, Barnet 
Phillips, P. P. McLean Greene and Paul Carson; there are 
poems by Howard Hall, Rennell Rodd and Graham R. Thom- 
son, and the usual departments ; but that which the publishers 
are most inclined to boast of are Russell Sturgis’s article, ** Re 
cent Discoveries of Painted Greek Sculpture,” James Lane 
Allen’s ** Mountain Passes of the Cumberland,” W. Hamilton 
Gibson's **The Wild Garden,” and especially Theodore 
Child's first illustrated paper on South America, * Across the 
Andes.”” There is also an illustrated article on yachting. 


Tue CentTuRY for September begins its series of papers 
from the late General Frémont, entitled ** Finding Paths to 
California,” and promises papers on Lincoln's personal traits ; 
also a novelette from Mr. Frank R. Stockton, entitled * The 
Squirrel Inn,’’ which is to be illustrated by the draughtsman, 
equally vivacious, Mr, A. B. Frost. 


Liprincott’s for September opens with a complete novel, 
“The Mark of the Beast ’’ (by Katharine Pearson Woods), 
Then come ** The Nicaragua Canal” (a helpful historical arti- 
cle by Rear Admiral Daniel Ammen) ; * Crystal and Clay” 
(two verses by Perry Vere) ; ‘** My Enemy” (a story by Esmé 
Stuart) ; ‘‘ Homeward "' (a tender religious poem by Florence 
Earle Coates); ** A Brief Correspondence with Pan! Hamilton 
Hayne,” the Southern poet (by John Eliot Bowen) ; 
Touchstone” (four lines of poetry which fill out a page, by 
Charles Henry Luders) ; **The Author of * Metzerott, Shee 
maker,’’’ Miss Katharine Woods, the authoress of the com- 
plete story of this number (a semi-biographical and descrip- 
tive article, by Hester Crawford Dorey) ; ** Outcasg” (two 
verses by Solomon Solis-Cohen) ; * Current Concentration of 
Industrial Capital” (by the banker, Henry Clews) ; “ Papuan 
Dances” (a brief description by one who has seen them, Al- 
fred C, Haddon) ; ** The Art of Interviewing *’ (an interesting 
article by a professional interviewer, Frank A. Burr) ; “To a 
Poet in Exile” (two verses by Maurice Francis Egan) ; * Su- 
perstitions about Birds’ (a good article by Charles Mcll- 
vaine) ; ‘** In my Love's Looks” (a pretty little poem by Dora 
Reed Goodale); ** A Revulsion from Realism” (by Anne H. 
Wharton) and “ The Romance of the Impossible” (by Julian 
Hawthorne) are both reviews of Oscar Wilde's * Picture of 
Dorian Gray ;"’ “The Philosophy of Folk Tales’ (by C. Stani- 
land Wake) ; ** Book Talk” and **‘ New Books” end the num 


ber. 


THE Metuopist Review for September-October is true to 
its mission, to be an organ of conservative biblical and literary 
criticism. It is by no means a denominational review pure 
and simple, although, as is natural, mainly written by Meth- 
odists. The contents of the current number are as follows; 
“Is the Book of Daniel a Prophecy ?’ (by John Poucher, 
D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind.) ; ‘* Persistence of * Old-school’ Dogma” (by 
Professor Luther T. Townsend, §.T.D., Boston Universit 
Boston, Mass.); ** Was the Resurrection of our Lord Jest 
Christ Literal, Absolute, and Complete?’ (by Bishop W. F. Mzl- 
lalieu, D.D., New Orleans, La.); ‘*The Race Problem” (by 
Thomas H. Pearne, D.D., Springfield, O.) ; ‘“* The Pulpit Mir- 
rored from the Pew’ (by Professor James Strong, 8.T.D, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.) ; “ National Uri 
versity of the City of Washington” (by Charles Wesley Buoy, 
D.D.. Philadelphia, Pa); ‘* The Influence of the Spanish on 
the French Literature’? (by Professor William Kice Sims, 
Ph.D., University of Mississippi, Upiversity, Miss.) ; ** Editorl 
Notes and Discussions; ‘‘The Arena; * The Itinerant’s 
Club,” and “ Editorial Reviews."’ There is a wood-cut of De- 
litzsch opposite the first page, who is discussed on p. 756 
6qq. in a very sympathetic way. 


Tue Missionary Revigw or THE WoRLD for September 
contains the usual variety. The first article, ‘‘ The Mission in 
Basuto Land’ (by Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D., Edinburgh, 
Scotland), is of the kind a review like this is naturally ex 
ected to furnish. It isa carefully written sketch of a singular- 
y interesting mission in South Africa. Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, has an article on ** Woman's Work for Woman,” in 
which is a good word for Roman Catholic Sisterhoods. Rev. 

. L. Leonard's **‘ Mormon Progelytism"’ is the most valuable 
article in this number. It lays bare the methods of the wily 
gang who have been so strangely successful in deceiving the 
easants of Northern Europe. Their dupes come not from 

Roman Catholic, but exclusively from Pro, estant communities. 

** A Latter-Day son of St. Putrick is as rare as a white black- 
bird or a dodo,”’ The apostasies are very numerous—" not one 
in twenty holds out to the end of life.”’. The General Mission- 
ary Conference held at Shanghai, China, May 7, 1590, is treated 
atlength. First, there is a descriptive and statistical article 
(by Rev. Fred. 8. Curtis, Hiroshirna, Japan), and then con.cs 
a letter from Dr. Hopper, who was present and rejoiced in it. 
The great gain was the determination to prepare a standard 
version of the Bible into Chinese, thus healing a division of 
forty years’ standing. One of the most valuable departments 
of the 2+ view, as it is probably that which costs the most 
labor, is that headed “Organized Missionary Work and Sta- 
tistics,” 
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The October Number will sted “The Lights of the Church and the Light 
of Seience,” by Professor Huxley, and an Original Article in reply, “Old Lights 
and New,” by Sir J. William Dawson. 
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AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


A Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political History of the United 
States. 


EDITED BY JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 


John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. John Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Alexander Hamilton, By Henry Cabot Lodge. John Marshall. By Allan B. Magruder. 
John C. Calhoun, By Dr. H. Von Holst. Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. Thomas H. Benton. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
John Randolph. By Henry Adams. Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. (Two vols.) 
James Miomroe. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr Gouverneur Morris, By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Martin Van Buren. By Edward M. Shepard. 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. George Washington. By H.C. Lodge. (Two vols.) 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
John Jay. By George Pellew. 


Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25 ; half morocco, $2.50. 








AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


A series of volumes narrating the history of those States of the Union which have a 
striking Political, Social, or Economical History. 


EDITED BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


Virginia. By John Esten Cooke ; Kansas. By Leverett W. Spring. 

Oregon. By William Barrows | California. By Josiah Royce. 

Maryland. By William Hand Browne. | New York. By Ellis H. Roberts. (Two vols.) 
Kentucky. By N.S. Shaler Connecticut, By Alexander Johnston. 
Michigan. By Thomas M. Cooley Indiana. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. 


Ohie. By Rufus King. 
With maps. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

‘‘The books are not mere State histories ; they are something much more and very much bet- 
ter than that. They are attempts to embody what is most distinct and peculiar in the political 
life and history of each State, and to show how that has contributed to the development of the 
whole. The widespread interest awakened in the past of our nation will find much to satisfy it 
in these volumes, for the design is original and the execution excellent.’-—GroRGE WILLIS CooKE. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


A series of Biographies of persons eminent in American literature. 


EDITED BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Washington Irving. By C. D. Warner. , Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By T. W. Higginson. 

Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scudder. | Ralph Waldo Emerson. By O. W. Holmes. 

Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. Sanborn. | Edgar Allan Poe. By G. E. Woodberry. 

George Ripley. By 0. B. Frothingham. | N. BP. Willis. By Henry A. Beers. 

J, Fenimore Cooper. By T. R. Lounsbury. Benjamin Franklin. By J. Bach McMaster. 
William Cullen Bryant. By John Bigelow. 


Each with Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, cloth, $1.25 ; half morocco, $2.50. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





BURR PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT AND JACOB STS., mM Y. 
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FLESH PRODUCER 
there can be no 
question but that 


Sra ew 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 


—AND— 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda 


is without a rival. Many have gained a pound a day by 
the use of it. It cures 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND COLDS, AND ALL 
FORMS OF WASTING DISEASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are poor imitations. 
For sale by all druggists at $1.00 a bottle; six bottles for $5.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 














